Drop in some morning 



about 10:30, McGinnis, 



and I'll show you a traffic jam i 
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"Sure, Mac, I know — you run up 
against parades, football crowds — 
and a World Scrips now and then. 
But we're handling t rat tic jams 
every day. 

"This war is taking some of the 
traffic off your beat and putting it on 
mine — taking it off the streets and 
putting it on the telephone lines. 

"And we're getting short of mate- 
rials. The stuff that used to make 
switchboards and cables now goes 
to the shooting part of the war. 

"Hut we've found the public good- 
natured and helpful just as you have. 
The trouhle began with Hitler and 
wiil end when we finish with him.* 1 
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General Mud Surrenders! 



A typical example of li. F. Goodrich leadership m truck thw 



'-pjus ii j war oi movement — and 
L your Uncle Sam is going to show 
them movement aplenty ocfore it's over! 

Ir'v a ciruh ro keep wheeled equip- 
ment rolling on paved roads. But the 
problem ts how to keep your equip- 



ruent roumi; v 




through mud 


and gumbo, across rivers 


and ravines. • 


jver swamps and deserts 


America's 


oldest tire manufacturer 


taikled this p 


roblem — answered it with 


special!) des 


igned tires for combat 


service. Talk 


about traction! There are 


B F Oniric 


h rues in the service today 


cm venules tl 


Mr, an hardly be stopped 


by Ittf 1 


►hort of a brick wall. 


B F Guh 


Inch has gone "all out" 


for viaory. 1 


Sue we're taking care of 


esvermaJ civi] 




with tires dev 


gncd ro give the greatest 


possible mile 
rubber used 


age tor every pound of 


If a re 


permuted to buv truck 



tires today, you can help conserve rub- 
ber for America's war needs and save 
yourself money by choosing B. F. 
Goodrich Specdhner Silvertowns. These 
heavy duly tires have a built-in Load 
Shield Construction that gives ama/ing 
new protection against road and load 
shocks. In the tread, every ounce of 
rubber is scientifically distributed to 
deliver the greatest wear. And tread 
anil body are fortified with Dun mm. 
the famous fi. F Goodrich 
chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young and 
tough, stretches tire life. 

Take eood care of your 



first* for B. F. Goodrich is First 
m Rubber 

Free Book for Truck Owners 

Wr»ce fin U 
book '. Co nun 

AllJ lllTi.il it Hi I J 

tion, causes oi 
pie vent them, 
truck tire life. 
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PROUD as we are of the Fairbanks- 
MOCSC trade-mark, we ur^e that before 
buying you look beyond the trade-mark — 
took at the motor. For we know, and you 
know, that it's the motor and not the 
trade-mark that runs machines. 

And because we believe you know 
motor quality when you see it, we ask you 
to look at the construction of an F*M 
Motor point by point. Compare the ex- 
clusive F-M Coppcrspun Rotor, for in- 
stance, with the rotor in any other squirrel 
cage motor. You'll say, we're sure, that 
you want windings centrifugal ly cast of 
COPPER, rather than of some less suit- 
able metal* 

Would you like to look further into the 
construction advantages that give F*M 
Motors their proved stamina? A post card 
or telephone call will bring you a demon- 
stration. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
F56, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Branches and service stations throughout 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 




QIESEl ENGINES CLECTRICAL MACHIHtRY HAgNCTOS RAILHEAD COUIPHENT WASHERS IR0NERS STOKERS 

pumps morons f airsanks scales wattj systcms faum equipment air conditioners 




jffe'pe stolen a year's march 

on the Axis 

Right NOW we're building airplane engines at the rate 
we were expected to hit in late Spring 1943 




Jisten to this, enemies of America: 

You probably know our first assignment in 
Uncle Sam's war program — building en- 
gines for Army aircraft. 

Maybe you even knew what our production 
schedule was supposed to be — though we 
won't repeat it, on the chance you haven't 
heard. 

But we will let you in on this, just by way 
of giving you something to chew on: 

In the first three months of *42, we turned 
out as many plane power plants as were 
asked of us by the end of June. 

By the fourth month of the year — April — it 
was already 1943 by our rate-of-production 
calendar; engines came rolling off the line 
at the pace projected for a whole twelve 
months ahead! 

And if you add April's engines to those built 
previously, they total more than were 
expected of us by the end of this coming 
September. 

We can tell you something else — these en- 
gines are good. They're built to be unbeatably 
good; there are as many man hours of work 



in one of their crankshafts as in a whole 
Buick car. 

The very first one passed Uncle Sam's tough 
requirements with colors flying, and one of 
the first dozen (which is something of a 
record) faultlessly passed the type test in 
record-breaking time. 

They're passing flight tests, too, very hand- 
somely — doing their job in a way to match 
the gallantry of the boys who fly them. 

And all the while we have been stepping 
up the number of men at work. One of our 
plants tripled the number of men on the job 
in the first quarter of the year, while another 
almost quadrupled its pay roll. 

So we're doing pretty well with our time, 
short as it is. Yet we're far from satisfied. 

We've squeezed six months into three, will 
squeeze a year into six, and we're going 
on from there — which looks like we've 
stolen a year's march on your calendar, 
doesn't it? 

All of which we thought you ought to know 
in case you're revising your timetable. 

^Buick — a division of General Motors. 




WHEN BETTER Ay^-PffOTlLES ARE 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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INSULUX GLASS BLOCK ~ 
SERVES THE 
CONSTRUCTION EMERGENCY 
UNDER ORDER 



f HkOUGH A NEW TECHNIQUE, you can install Inhltllt* in openings like 
this, up to an area of 50 square fect, without tnctal Translucent but not trans- 
parent, Invcm rx panels preserve privacy. However, transparent block is available 
where limited vision is desired. Glass block reduce maintenance cost since they 
need only occasional cleaning— no painting. 




BUILDING INTERIORS .ire JayJ^htcd hv Issuli/x Glass ttlocL Iwsiru-K trans- 
mits light generously, diffuses it, and directs if deep into plant interiors. Note 
here how tight is brought to the '.tin kroimi shelves iNsin.rx has high insulating 
value that saves power used (or air conditioning, and fuel used in heating. 

HOW TO INSTALL INSULUX IN OLD BUILDINGS 




1, Cut chase in brick wotk at the 
jambs to receive block. 




2 

— ai 



Put Ivsrt.ox Class Block in 
CO mix: tent mason know 



n PlJ 

s no 




You Can Use INSULUX Now 
for Light-Transmitting Areas 

In War Production Plants And 
To Maintain Your Present Plant 

Conservation of materials needed for war is the 
building order of the day. But wuhin the limits of 
Construction Conservation Order L-41, there are 
specific places where you can use In&ulux Glass 
Block to daylight your plant: 

In new plants having priority for building 
materials because or war contracts. 

For maintenance and repair of factories, 
stores, warehouses and other structures. 

For remodeling, under $5,000 in cost, of 
industrial properties. 

Research , started before Pearl Harbor to find new 
ways of erecting Inm lcx, has solved a multitude 
of todav's industrial building problems. Under a 
new technique, it can be installed in panels up to 
50 square feet without metal. In larger areas with 
little metal. Thus, using glass and mortar alone, 
you can maintain your plant with fireproof, light- 
transmitting areas of Inm-lux. 

Because it is made of native materials, and its 
industrial uses have constantly grown, Insulux 
has not advanced in price. And Insulux economy 
continues after installation. If you have problems 
of high heating or air-conditioning costs, of con- 
densation or temperature, of dust infiltration, or 
high maintenance, investigate Insulux today. 



SEND FOR OUR NEW INSULUX BOOK 

"Alternate Construction Derail*— To Save Metal 
an J Aid War Construction" — is just off the press. 
It tells you how to install gljss block in new and 
old buildings without using critical materials. 
Send for it today or telephone your In*iull-i 
distributor listed in the yellow section of your 
phone bonk. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Dept. 51, Insulux Products Division, Toledo, Ohio. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS 




3. Finished panel requires no metal, 
insures generous daylight. 



4. The new Iksuix'x Light-Direction- 
ai Block, one of many types available. 
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Holding Hands with Hitler". . . 

HAROLD M. FLEMING 

Using the patent law as a springboard by which to jump 
onto the front pages, headline hunters have gone to 
extremes to attack America's productive forces 



Sir Business, Greatest Gallant of Them All 20 

The knights of old used to promise ttuir tadies fair Mu-ii 
they could "sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam/' 
American Business made that promise good — and threw 
in a sewing machine 



Business Keeps Its Pennants Flying 

DICKSON J, H A RT WELL 

Advertisers, although they have nothing to sell, remem- 
ber World War lessons Their goods may be out of sight 
— they will not be out of mind 

O.P.A. Calls the Signals 

R. L. VAN BOSKIRK 

If the price controllers and business men have the 
patience to listen to each other and admit error, efforts 
to hold prices down may work, but the headaches will 
be tremendous 

Naked in a Gold Fish Bowl 

"Heavy, heavy hangs over thy Head" is the eon 
gressional challenge to business men drafted into 
Washington war jobs 

Rations: War Need or "Reform"? 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

Rationing, even if well done, implies hardships and 
privations. Why should it be further burdened with in- 
filtrations of reform, regimentation and revolution? 

What's Happening to Salesmen? 

FRED DeARMOND 

A salts force is an asset that many companies stand to 
lose because of the war. Others are find in g ways to 
conserve this asset until peace comes 
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Let's Get It Done! 
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PAUL HODGES 



One million business men face the war challenge and 
pledge themselves to meet it 
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^99 f 99990* flfi* H 1 9*99 /#!//*** oration. V- synthetic processes take over the older, 

Time was w hen ammonia, hanc ingredient of modern slower, less eflieient methods of production for war, 

cxplo.-nes, was made hv stewing tip tin* hoofs and more and more of them look to York for one of their 

horns of oxen ("Spirits of Hartshorn." they called it). major Cpah in dealing With atoms, jm >leeulcs • * . and 

i\ouiida\^ it - made from coal, water, air ♦ • . and minutvs . . . specialized refrigeration, 

refrigeration. And in the majority of the \a>t new ^ ork lee Machinery Corporation, 

wartime synthetic annnonia plants, it s ) ork re frig- V>rk, Penns> 1\ ania. 




KEEP'EM FLYING! 



VOIIK 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL CO0LIN6 SINCE 1885 
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A lack of adequate mass rail- 
way transportation in this country 
during the critical months that 
lie ahead, would he disastrous 
to our war effort. Onty the rail- 
roads provide the mass trans- 
portation for moving the vast 
quantities ol materials of war 
from mines, forests and farms — 
to mills and factories — to as- 
sembly plants and warehouses — 
to camps and ports. 

Transportation experts, in and 
out of government, have publicly 
declared, that the American rail- 
roads are doing the biggest, most 
efficient transportation job in 
history. They are doing the job 
today because they have spent 
huge sums for new equipment 
and improvements of every kind . 
From September, 1 939 — at the 
outbreak of war in Europe — to 
December 31, 1 94 1 . the Norfolk 
and Western has authorized or ex- 
pended more than $60,000,000 
for new cars and locomotives, 
expansion and betterments. 

America is hitting its stride 
in the greatest program of mass 
production of war materials ever 
known. The railroads must pro- 
vide more and more mass trans- 
portation. This means that the 
railroads must have 
more and more cars 
and locomotives, 
materials and sup- 
plies. Victory must 
and will be won, 
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This is war 

WE WISH we had a time capsule 
handy to preserve this story of Miss 
Joanna Langhout 's toothpaste. It will 
be the perfect guide for the future his- 
torian in capturing the spirit of these 
Limes* 

Miss Langhout was on her way here 
to become secretary at the Nether- 
lands Legation when her ship was 
torpedoed. All her possessions went to 
the bottom ; in fact, all she saved was 
her life. 

Arriving in Washington at last* one 
of her first acts was to go shopping 
for a new tube of toothpaste. But she 
had no old tube to turn in. and so — 
no sale. 

An official document from the Neth- 
erlands Legation, certifying to her 
Axis-bereft tubelessness, was required 
to save the day — and save her "dental 
smile of health,** as a radio commer- 
cial exhorts. 

Miss Langhout no doubt will under- 
stand that the free America of her 
textbooks is merely undergoing a tem- 
porary blackout — at least, we hope it 
is planned to be temporary. 

The American way 

MISS Joanna naturally had no way 
of knowing of the resourcefulness of 
the American individual. She will 
learn. 

For example, a Washington friend 
of ours made an overnight trip to 
New York and discovered on arrival 
there that he had forgotten to pack 
his tube of toothpaste. 

As in the case of Miss Langhout, 
he was reminded by a drug store clerk 
of the new rules about turning in old 
tubes. 

Our friend, bred in our hard school 
of individual initiative, without re- 
course to official red tape, slipped over 
to the next counter and bought a tube 
of cold cream, for which no turn -in 
was required, squeezed out the con- 
tents on a lunch counter table nap- 
kin, and triumphantly turned in the 
empty cold cream tube on a new tube 
of toothpaste. The clerk said this was 
legal and proper, so everybody was 
satisfied — even the law. Our friend, 
too, had a feeling that somehow he'd 



made \\ vague contribution to the war 
effort. 

We can quote, too 

WE ourselves haven't had a visit from 
a Sweet Young Thing in ages, though 
apparently they frequently drop in on 
the President who lives only a block 
away from this office. Nearest we get 
is when one of our office staff comes in 
to tell us she is leaving to work for 
the Government, hopes there is no 
hard feeling, because she just can't 
pass up the money, and can she come 
back after the war. 

They still drop in for visits after 
they leave. Last month one of the 
nicest girls we used to have, but not 
the most efficient, dropped in to see 
her former desk mates. Oh Yes ! She 
liked her new job very much. She had 
the nicest boss. Almost the first thing 
he said to her was, "Now don't work 
too hard around here." 

Plumbers also serve 

NEW instances of the anonymous, un- 
sung part that the less spectacular 
units of business play in the war come 
to light every day. We are indebted 
for this one to Norman Radder, secre- 
tary of the Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustries Bureau, 

The Army was having I rouble with 
clogging of waste lines from kitchen 
sinks in the camps. Plumbing manu- 
facturers were called into consulta- 
tion. They recummended a testing and 
rating procedure for grease intercep- 
tors. 

It was decided to obtain the ser- 
vices of the Institute of Hydraulic 
Research at Iowa State University for 
this purpose. About 50 types of inter- 
ceptors were submitted to the Insti- 
tute by manufacturers for testing, 
and those demonstrating a grease- 
holding efficiency of 90 per cent or 
better were given a certified rating for 
army use. 

When the Army acted on these find- 
ings and installed the recommended 
equipment, it not only corrected the 
clogging of waste lines but was able to 
salvage about $10,000 worth of grease 
a day, enough to pay for all the in- 
terceptors la a few months. And 
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grease is an important source of 
glycerine used in making explosives. 

Industrial coinage 

WE'VE been reading Col, Robert S. 
Henry's new book, "This Fascinating 
Railroad Business/' and wondering 
how a busy executive of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads finds time 
to write so much and so well. Colonel 
Henry has previously produced two 
I scholarly works on Civil War history. 
One of the most interesting pas- 
sages in this book is rather about lan- 
guage than railroading. The author 
compares the English and American 
railroad vocabularies and notes that 
the great difference could only have 
come about through the separation 
Of the two peoples before the coming 
of railroads. 

The English say "head guard" for 
"conductor," "goods" for "freight," 
"covered wagon" for "box car" and 
"right-away" for "highball." What we 
know as a call boy is a knocker-up 
over there. Railroad men in both coun- 
tries use "sleeper." but in England it 
means what we know aa a cross-tie. 

In his "American Language," H. 
L. Mencken says that American slang 
is usually much more virile than Eng- 
lish. In support of this view Mencken 
cited the superiority of our "frog" 
over their "crossing plate" ( rail at- 
tachment for switching ) , and of "cow- 
catcher" over "plow." 

Security for union bosses 

WHY are the labor and public repre- 
sentatives on the National War Labor 
Board so set on fastening the union 
maintenance clause on industries that 
appear before it? 

One reason appears to be that some 
of the unions are slipping and need 
government support to stay on their 
feet. It is reported that the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America had lost 25 per cent 
of its members in the Walker-Turner 
local before the Board came to their 

I rescue. "Union security" stops this 
dissolution because it means that 

1 every member must remain paid up 
or lose his job. 

True figures on C.I.O. membership 
rosters are about as secret as Hitler's 
gasoline supply. If obtainable, they 
might reveal that, without federal 
sponsorship, the organization would 
soon fall apart* 

And summer coming on 

A FACTOR in the high mortality of 
employees in the Circulation Depart- 
ment may be found in the increase of 
such address labels as this: 

Mr* Clem Crossland 

Chief Assistant Deputy Director 
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Division of Industries Operations 
War Production Board 
Room H-135 
Temporary E Building 
Sixth and Adams Drive, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Democratic education 

SPEAKING before the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, Mrs. Roosevelt gave as 
her opinion that Germany would have 
to be policed for many years after 
the war to educate German youth in 
preferring democracy to Nazism. 
Somehow, it reminded us of Josh Bill- 
ings and his bit of homespun phil- 
osophy; 

Nobody can talk as much as that man 
does without putting his foot tnto it some- 
times; there just ain*t that much truth 
in the world. 

The aphorism applies here. Mrs, 
Roosevelt, we think, ought to get a 
citation or something for having done 
about the nicest job of putting a foot 
into it of all the foot-putting of the 
fiscal year. 

First of all, we never thought "ed- 
ucate" meant to whack a pupil with 
a policeman's billy. If it does, and 
sound political principles can be in* 
stilled that way, we have a lot to 
unlearn about education. 

Second, a statement of this sort 
from one whose unofficial position 
has become highly official, adds con- 
fusion to an already confused propa- 
ganda policy. The young men we know 
who are practicing squads right are 
inspired to kill off Hitler to free Ger- 
man youths under his yoke. Now, to 
tell them that after Hitler's heel is 
removed from the necks of these same 
German youths, our boys will have to 
police them while "educating" them 
to the joys of freedom and democ- 
racy, musses up their patriotic con- 
ceptions as to why they are fighting. 

Isn't there danger that German 
boys will feel a little bit cheated if. 
after we save them from a domestic 
discipline, we impose on them an im- 
ported, foreign brand? Any way you 
look at it, it is all too confusing. 

Quotable quotes 

THE average author is inferior to a 
bartender and on a par with a social 
worker. — H, L. Mencken at a Book 
and Author luncheon. 

THE American press should not ac- 
cept the slavery of silence which the 
masters of totalitarian nations im- 
pose upon their subjects. — Grove Pat- 
terson, editor, The Toledo Blade. 

THE 30oner we forget the theory that 
we can win the war by winning the 
battle of propaganda, the more likely 
we are to achieve complete military 
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TOO BAD THEY CANT 
MAKE TIRES OUT OF 
CAST IRON -DAD 




/IITLE stranger thing* have happened berau&e of wartime need of 
substitutes, it is unlikely that we shall have Ui go hack to ifae iron-treaded 
wheels of horso-and-buggy days* But it is natural to *isli that all tilings 
could last as long as cast iron pipe — a century or more* The known 
useful life of east iron pipe is at least double the estimated life of other 
pipe used for water, gas or sewer mains. Costly replacements thai 
would he necessary with shorter-lived pipe are avoided by the u*e of 
east iron pipe. It can be salvaged or re-used. It is the only ferrous metal 
pipe, practicable for underground mains which rust does not destroy* 




U nretouched photograph of 
more - than * century - old east 
iron pipe Mill serving and sav- 
ing taxes in Philadelphia, Pa, 



Pip* bearing 
ill' mark 



In rant 
iron pip* 



V*. nl.ihii 111 « i < ., i . .. i - ; - from 1 V* lo A4 inches. 



CAST 
IRON 

PIPE 

/ax gacteb 



CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T, F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, PEOPLES GAS BUILDING* CHICAGO 
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Miracle in the night 



It is ni^ht ;il N hidden airlicld. 

A htlg€ Immher roll* forth and nwirs 
down the dark runway. Hour-, later il 
rcl urns unci circles uUove the field. Not a 
light shows — yet Us wheels unerringly 
find the runway its pilot never sees. 

How can men fly like thixY Ifow can 
they take off in darkness* accurately l*»mh 
their objectives, return to an unmarked 
field, land safely without lights? 

The answer, of mursc, is instrument x — 
precise, delicate dials and indicat ors that 
aire the eyes and ears of our fighting forces. 

In tin- cockpit of every American 
Immher are more than 200 of these ju- 
st rumen Is. In ships, submarines* tanks, 
in every type of artillery, instruments 
perform a thousand essential tusk*. This 
truly » is a war uf instruments. 

If we are to have planes and I auks and 
fighting machines by the thousands, we 
must have itist rumen Is l»y the million*. 
Before the war, America had no facilities 
for making electrical instrumenlson such 
a tremendous scale— yet today* America 
is getting the instruments it needs. And, 
Westinghouse is proud to lie contribut- 
ing to this vital war effort. 



In Westinghouse plants long devoted 
to instrument manufacture, and in others 
now converted to that task, delicate, 
precise hand workmanship has hcen put 
on a mass~product ion basis— the job 
men used to say could never l>e done. 

Westinghouse is doing this job 2/ t 
hour jf every day. 

Again it's Westinghouse 

"know how" 

On sea and land and in the air. wher- 
ever American troops go into action, 



Westinghouse "know how" i> on the job. 

Wluit is this "know how"'? It is the 
ability to get things done in the best 
I possible way. It is a combination of 
pride < »f c rafts man sh i p, unt iring research, 
industrial ingenuity, ami a world of 
exjterienec. 

Today, Westinghouse "know how" 
has a single task and a single aim: to 
provide the wcajMms ami tools that will 
keep freedom alive, in America and 
throughout lite world. 



Westinghouse 

Every Westinghouse plant is producing equipment for the 
Army, Navy, or Merchant Marine. Here are some examples: 



Blackout I'lanl Air-<\mditinnintf 

Equipment 
Xaval Ordnance 

t'ii Id Hospital X-ftay Equipment 
Arnty Camp Refrigerators 
Instruments for Hatlle*Jiips 
Aircraft Instruments 



HiTiuciitur* 

Mercury VajKir Lamps 
Military Radio 
Marine Turbines nnd 

fieiirs 
Fluorescent Lighting 
Tank Equipment 



Slap Searchlights 
Water C*«»ulcrA 
Tgnitrun Rectifiers 
Motors and Controls 
Araior-Pieremg Shot 
Electronic Tubes 
Steam Condensers 



WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Plonfi in 25 ciMet— office* everywhere 
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success. Our people are not discour- 
aged. They don't need to be cheered 
up or cheered on. They are quiet and 
determined, asking for orders and for 
work.— Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. 

THERE is a great quarrel on now 
between the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Admin- 
istration as to who gets the cnrollees 
— actual competition. They are trying 
to gobble enrotlees one from the other. 
I saw and heard, on a train in Okla- 
homa, someone arguing with CCC en- 
roll ees that they ought to come into 
the NYA. — Rep. Wesley E. Disney 
of Oklahoma. 

Back to the complex life 

AN B. C. release says that an of- 
ficial of that company has resigned 
to operate a farm in South Carolina, 
Not news: More and more business 
and professional men are renouncing 
ambition and embracing the pastoral 
life. 

This escape to the land is one of the 
signs of the times. To those who are 
fitted for it, there is nothing better 
this side of heaven. But there are 
several reservations that prospective 
urban agriculturists ought to under- 
stand. They are very well put in "Farm 
for Fortune — and Vice Versa/' a 
sparkling little book by Ladd Hay- 
stead. 

Here is one of Mr. Haystead's epi- 
grams that ought to be noted by ail 
who feel or think they feel the call of 
the wild : 

The making of a city farmer consists 
essentially in training a man who has 
had almost everything done for him to 
do everything for himself. 

That change is not easy for most 
city men. It is even less easy for city 
wives. Instead of farming being the 
* simple life that poets sing about, it is 
really far more complex than city life. 
The urbanite soon discovers this when 
he has to learn such diverse skills as 
tuning up a balky tractor, acting as 
midwife to cows and ewes, and mixing 
concrete for a watering trough. 

This cock-eyed world 

FOR nine years W.P.A. has supported 
Music Projects, sometimes as many as 
two or more in one city, members of 
which are paid for practicing. A few 
months ago the United Service Organ- 
izations hit upon the idea of having 
W.P.A. Music Projects provide music 
for occasional entertainment of men 
the armed services. They partici- 
ted reluctantly in a few programs 
under orders of local W.P.A. adminis- 
trators, but reported the imposition to 
Washington. Music Projects, it was 
held, had exceeded the purpose for 



which they were created in perform- 
ing a useful service. They were or- 
dered to cease violations immediately. 
W.P.A,, they were admonished, sup- 
ported Music Projects for practicing 
and not for performing, even for free 
entertainment of soldiers and sailors. 

The order probably comes under the 
general rule that any relief agency 
performing a useful service cannot 
justify its existence. Only relief agen- 
cies with a clear record for being non- 
essential will be tolerated. Music Pro- 
jects have returned to their normal 
duties of practicing. 

Dream world 

THE "decentralization program*' has 
moved about 10,000 federal employees 
out of Washington in the past six 
months — but in the same interval 
some 45,000 new workers have come 
into the war agencies. Things finally 
got so bad that Leon Henderson was 
compelled to throw all his 224 pounds 
into the tight for elbow room for his 
mushrooming O.P.A. But Donald Nel- 
son's W.P.B. also was full of yeasty 
growth. There were moments of 
friction — polite but determined, some- 
times pointed by a little desk-pound- 
ing. 

Soon, Henderson came up with ap- 
proved blueprints for a new build- 
ing, to be O.P.A. in all four wings. 
There remained only the problem of 
getting material priorities from Don 
Nelson. Interviewed at this juncture 
by Osgood Robert for the Mayflower's 
Log, Henderson could not say precise- 
ly how the tide of battle was going. 
But he offered a parable : 

Two negroes resting in the Georgia sun 
fell to competitive visions of heart's de- 
sire. After an hour or so t neither could 
surpass the dream of 100 watermelons. 
But on the question of division a bloody 
brawl developed. Before the police judge* 
the dreamer who first imagined plenty of 
watermelons was examined rigorously as 
the chief offender against public order. 

"Do you mean you wouldn't give him 
any of those watermelons?" the Court 
demanded. 

"No sun," said the man-of-vision, "let 
him go dream up his own watermelons." 

Thanks for the compliment 

HERE at Nation's Business we've 
answered inquiries on everything 
from the marital status of Senators 
to the length of W.P.A* shovel hand- 
les. We like to do it. But the other day 
a West Coast school girl wrote us, 
probably as one of those "class assign- 
ments/' that put us up a tree. It was 
concise and direct. This is all it said : 

I would appreciate any information I 
can obtain from you. 

We could tell the young woman 
about a number of things, but we 
modestly sent it over to our contem- 
porary, the Office of Facts and Figures. 
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FOR 

THE ARMY THAT 
WORKS INDOORS! 




factories, in drafting rooms, in 
warehouses, in offices— this is a war 
of nerves* Long, extra hours of eye- 
strain can greatly hinder America's 
productive efficiency — commit unin- 
tentional but damaging sabotage 
through errors, spoilage and waste. 

You can do more work — better 
work — and enjoy all the other tre- 
mendous benefits of clear, effortless 
seeing with the help of GLITH Fluo- 
rescent Lighting. Users are proving 
this statement dai!y t attesting to bet- 
ter morale and greater working com- 
fort—with efficiency up 15% and 
more in many cases. 




h ntjw maliinU Pjo-|*<Pitc V*nr.>aton, tintl LigM fqn.pmeM, 
OnH ii al>9 Spinning, MaTpihg, artd Po»rl-ftroL.ng MfKiI 

GUTH S tmthny Drpc^Tieni appl^ng AKinnjM**. AIXAA*. 
< rut Coloring la Alummufli M<fgl| antf ii prpducJnQ Cncfrnnurn, 
Ud r ll!«. one* an orivrr EUclrep1aii«i(J- 5c*nc tutpt vi , capacity 
ii it. 'I cvoifubJ*. 
*T ML Akoo 



Write us today for sound engineer- 
ing advice on modern lighting — with- 
out obligation, of course, 



Ik EDWIN F, GUTH CO.* 7615 Washington Ave., Si. Inn, Mo. 
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Five years from now they'll call him "LUCKY' 



>DAV this man is r li inking rive years ahead of his time. 
But his competitors Aim t know it— yet. 

Later cm, when his company becomes a triple-threat in 
postwar markets ... . when his production costs are a third 
lower . . competitors will call him lucky/' But he will 
remember that way hack in l l ) i2 " he was planning for a 
hard-fought tomorrow... building up a mass of vital infor- 
mation . . . such as you will find today in a book called "The 
Chessie Corridor-Industry's Next Great Expansion Are*,* 

This book is no Aladdin's lamp, complete with jinni to 
conjure postwar dominance hir your hrm . . . but it may 
definitely point your way into an extraordinary industrial 
area. For The Corridor is a region where the industrial 
future of America is being reshaped . . . where 3 diversity 
of busy industries draw on the steady supply of power 
and raw materials produced for them from The Ches*te 
Corridor 5 earth. Here— almost at the front door of many 
a plant— are endless resources of coal . , . oil . • . natural 



gas . . . soft, [nire water . . . limestone . . . silica sand . . . 
salt and other essential minerals This important region 
is well peopled with native-born workers, is close to 
major markers, and served by excellent transportation. 

Location in The Corridor may be a vital factor in your firm's 
success. So, shouldn't you study the facrs — nou? Copies of 
'The Chessie Corridor" will be mailed to executives 
requesting them from INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Si- .RYictf, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W Va. 
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THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 

CHESAPEAKE V\I> OHIO LIXES 

Geared to the GO of America ! 



WAR-AND RESEARCH 

Research will win this war . * . 
through the development of new 
offensive weapons* 

Research will determine the course 
of post-war expansion. 

Research laboratories . . , well- 
planned, -built and -equipped by 
Ferguson* * .are designed not only 
for the present emergency but 
also for profitable post-war use. 

« The H.K. 

Ferguson 

IMIIMfllS AIM) Kill I III its 

CLEVELAND • HOUSTON • NEW VUIIK 
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IT HELPED LONDON TO "TAKE IT 



MM 



Think of the biggest fire you ever saw 
an J multiply it u thousandfold. Confla- 
grations IjIcc that were common during 
the great arson-blitzes thai threatened 
London in die tCI rible autumn of 1 9*10. 
Never did firemen face such tremen- 
dous odds so often. 

But London was ready. For months the 
British had been buying lire hose from 
America, scores of miles of it built to 
A.R.P. specifications by the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 

Day and night that hose took a beat- 
ing, on pumpers, fire 
boats and taxi -drawn 
reels. It was yanked 




through streets and hauled up ladders, 
entangled in ruins and buried by debris, 
bur it kept the water coming. 

London rook it that fall and put it 
out with the help of Goodyear fire 
hose. And today many 



SEND FOR FREE MANUAL 
"GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUB- 
BER PRODUCTS CONSERVATION" 

—prtpjTtii by the G. T. M. 
Contains many suggtstionf 
for tmreaung the it ft of ime t 
hthin% an J tiihtr rubber 
fmijtjft). Write: Gexafytar, 
Dfpt, KB }. Akron, Ohto. 




American A. R- P. services are choos- 
ing Goodyear hose because its mildew- 
resistant fabric cover and specially cured 
rubber tube prevent cracking and rot- 
ting, even when coiled for long periods. 
These exclusive features are typical of 
the advantages to be found in all Good* 
year rubber products specified by the 
G.T + M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
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Planning Bricks Without Straw 



INK of the greatest students of government 

and one of tbe great esi admirers of the American 
political system was Alt-vis de Tocqueville. His 
Democracy in America is a text-hook, He also 
made a searching analysis of the causes which 
paved the way for the French Revolution. 

Among these Muses were new and excessive 
taxes; the central Government's usurpation of 
more power; Parliament's abdication to the Exec- 
utive; creation of new emergencies by bureaucra- 
cy which only a greater bureaucracy could meet; 
government subsidies to more and more groups; 
the State "formed the minds of citizens to a pre- 
conceived model'*; the administration "took pains 
In teach the people to regard private property 
with contempt. M 

But the point that strikes us as most timely 
is this paragraph: 

How came it that literary men . . . monopolized adminis- 
trative power . . - and found themselves, though strangers 
to government, indulging unreservedly in abstract and 
general theories of government. They had no practical ae- 
i|UamUince with the subject; their ardors wer«> undamjfc'd 
by actual experience; they knew of no existing facts which 
stood in the way i*f desirable reforms , . . 

Our "literary men", brain-trusters, dominate 
administrative boanls in Washington today, 
from W.L.B. toO.CT). In addition they make up 
the federal agencies now engaged in planning 
the New World Order which is to follow the war. 
Their charts, graphs, social blueprints and pros- 
pective "administrative imperatives" are measur- 
ed by the cubic yard. 

If] for example, the public remains skeptical 
as to the need of severe rationing, it is because it 
doea not understand the Plan. The Plan is 
to deprive people of things and thus build up a 
"bank of wishes and demands" when peace comes, 
So, the vagaries of the spending program, of taxa- 
tion, social service, labor policies, stem from the 
boys "whose ardors are undamped by actual ex- 
perience/ ' and who "know of no existing facts 
which stand in the way of desirable reforms." 
(Meaning, they don't know that some damn good 
revolutions have been built on banks of wants.) 



These 35 agencies rush forth a new blueprint 
every hour. They compete with the military com- 
muniques of MaeArtliur. Kach plan, like those of 
Mussolini. Hitler, Blum and Lenin, holds great 
promise for everybody at some future five or ten- 
year period: Congenial employment for all, homes 
and clothes and food in abundance, peace on 
earth everlasting, justice and happiness and 
sweetness and light and a danlen of Kden to loll 
in. 

lint in all our planning, since luSO, each swivel- 
chair dream omits one essential ingredient, one 
harsh reality. That ingredient is work, the sweaty 
physical work to be dour by that dwindling num- 
ber of us not making or administering bureau- 
cratic plans. Overlooked is the grubby ta-k 
production, work to build house*, to grow crops, 
to make clothes, to provide the thousand com- 
forts and conveniences and luxuries of the New 
Day. Tin* element of well-being, this mm </>«' nw, 
this without which there is nothing, 18 strikingly 
absent in all the Plans. 

Instead, there is political magic, statutory 
sleigh-bells, legislative legerdemain. The aca- 
demic verbiage adds up. "Kvery man a king."* 
with no one to cook and w ash \ he dishes. ( )ompah. 
ta-ta-ta-la. (let inline for your crown and scepter' 

The business man concedes to no one a greater 
interest in a better world after the war is over. He 
has pledged for the duration his resources and his 
ability to ways and means of winning the war 
and the peace. He, least of all. underrates the 
value of a forward l<">k. Hut he, being a realist, 
would approach tire study of Present Plethora of 
Plans with more zeal if the premise were honest. 

Thai premise might run something like this: 

Whereas: Two plus two shll rnuab U>ur. uhal tr<-«- up 
rmi*t « mmiv n: IVatftT u»-U and Kre burns; fnllv bring* it* 
own penalty; good judgment and industry iheir own r. 
ward: and further whereas then- \<* mi substitute h>r l»"rd 
work sinei* the l>>rd -*|N.k» to Adam, therefore 

lie it resobed — 
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\¥Y HA ' r does it lake to 

\\ mn\ i * a mill ion ton- 

of freight a mile c i eig 
minute — as the Aiueriean 
iuilio.nl- ( n p tloin- v 

\\ hat does it take to ha\e 
ears, when and where 
they're needed — so that 
cmt\ minute a dozen dif 
Cerent freight trains start out 
on iheir runs? 

1 1 takes good eoju i pment, skilled man 
power ami eflieient management. 

h takes the full, three-wa> eooperation of those who 
ship jzooils. of the railroads which haul thenu and of 
those who reeeive them. 

It's up to the shipper to huul his rars ID eapaeity as 



lor additional ear 



soon as he «:rt> them. Il"s 
up to the railroads to speed 
them to their destination. 
\rnl it's up to thr reeeiver 
to unload ri<:ht away and 
see that no ears are used 
for storage purposes. 

Such teamwork as lhi> ha- 
eualded I he railroads to 
handle I lie greatest transpor- 
tation joh in histoid, Mow mueli 
more they ean do depends upon tin* 
materials lliey are permitted hi 
^el ft > r repair and rnainlenanee. and 
and loeomottves. 



\\ hatever that may he. the railroads* the shipper- and 
the recei VetS— THREE FOK \ — will work together 
to help win tlii— war. 



ASSOCIATION OF 



American Railroads 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 



"Holding Hands with Hitler" 



By HAROLD M. FLEMING 



HEADLINE HUNTERS on the home front 
go to extremes in the attacks they are 
making on our productive forces 



N, 



KWSPAPER headlines for the past month have 
broadcast to the American public a sinister picture of 
American business "holding hands with Hitler" in what 
sounds like the most traitorous sell-out to an enemy 
government in American history. Hanging it seems, 
would be none too bad for the business Benedict 
Arnolds who let themselves become the dupes, willing or 
unwilling, of the Axis. 

The picture, which is more fantastic than the dreams 
of international-spy fiction, would bear out the old say- 
ing that truth is stranger than fiction, but for one little 
drawback: It isn't true. 

Not that Thurman Arnold's men and a couple of busi- 
ness-baiting Senators who have been assiduously build- 
ing up the whole mythology in the current Senate Patent 
Committee hearings have intentionally told any un- 
i ruths. The picture isn't true simply because it is not 
"the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth/' 
In particular it is not the whole truth. It is needled up 
with innuendos, false conclusions, and misleading im- 
pressions, megaphoned to the public through t he sound- 
ing hoard of the press* It is a game of anagrams in 
which the facts, like letters of the alphabet, have 
been juggled round to spell everything that's bad and 
nothing that's good about business. It is something 
like those signs in public places where pranksters have 
crossed out a few letters and filled in a few others to 
make an obscene satire of the original meaning. It is a 
huge mosaic built up of little documents ripped from 
their context and patched together to mak*> a pictun 
that leers. 

It isn't strange that the victims- and all American 
business is indirectly victim — don't like it. But, if they 
could forego their indignation for a little while, they 
might learn something that business sadly needs to 
learn. The whole job is one of the most competently 
stage-managed pieces of persecution by newspaper ever 
put on in Washington. If business men could learn some 
of its techniques, tricks, and 
devices they would be miles 
ahead in their public rela- 
tions policies. 

Trial by newspaper differs 
from trial by court much as 
street fighting differs from 
professional boxing. No blows 
are barred and all rules are 



Do the American people re- 
gret the protection they gave 
to this man? Should this pro- 
tection be denied to the 
young men who arc working 
today for future comfort? 
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off. Legal rules of evidence don't count. 
Consistency is unnecessary. Testimony 
need not be relevant if it is interesting. 
Circumstantial evidence will do, Cases 
lost in court can be re-tried thus and 
won in the newspapers. Opinion can 
pass for fact and allegation for proof . 
Only the fundamental dramatic ele- 
ments of a stock villain and a stock vic- 
tim are needed, because, though the 
scene is like a court -room, the action is 
plain old-fashioned melodrama. 

Trial in puhlicity 

AMERICAN business publicity falls 
down because it is largely dominated 
:>y lawyers. Publicity is a showman's 
game, A corporation lawyer, particu- 
larly if he is without trial experience, 
stands about as much chance in one 
of these carnivals as a preacher at an 
amusement park. Thurman Arnold and 
his slalT are showmen. 

They don't have to know the law to 
win the headlines. In the Gestapo or 
Kangaroo court of the Senate Patent 
Committee hearings there is no law ex- 
cept that of the jungle: that he shall 
smear who has the power, and he de- 
fend who can. Even in court cases such 
as the mammoth Aluminum Cur pota- 
tion antitrust trial, the Antitrust peo- 
ple won in the newspapers even though, 
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on a purely legal count, they lost 140 
points out of 140. 

It has been established in the public 
mind that the Senate Patent Committee 
is looking for means to free patents 
which are being pig-headedly even 
treasonably— withheld from American 
war industry. Said Senator O'Mahoncy 
at the opening, "This is not a patent 
reform bill; this is really a war bin." 

Said Senator La Follettc. The log 
jam of patents must be blown open." 
Speaking of "industrial treason;" he 
went on to say "I believe it will be re- 
vealed before we arc done that even the 
advent of war did not prevent a con- 
tinuation of this damnable situation." 

But no log jam of patents has been 
found, No shred of real evidence has 
been adduced that anybody is with- 
holding any patents from anybody who 
needs them for the war program. In 
fact, the evidence brought in by the 
Department of Justice has not even 
itaimvd to show such withholding a in err 
Pi art Harbor, with one single notable 
exception. The evidence all applies to 
COUdttCt before December 7, and the 
overwhelming bulk of it to conduct be- 
fore September 3, 1939. Company after 
company has said in its reply that its 
patent agreements with the Germans 
41 had in no way interfered with produc- 
tion for both the t T nited States and 







Britain (Remington Arms), or that 
"there is no shortage" of its product 
{Rohm & Haas' plexiglas ) . Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey presented 
a sheaf of evidence that it had repeat- 
edly pushed its synthetic rubber* toluol, 
and other patented products on the 
Washington authorities in recent years, 
partly in vain. 

General Electric pointed out that, 
since a 1940 court decree, its patent 
control of Carboloy metal-cutting tips 
had been upset anyway. As for the Alu- 
minum Corporation, its basic aluminum 
patents had expired in 1909 and the 
rigidity of its current grip on magne- 
sium patents (if any ) is indicated by 
the fact that magnesium output is be- 
ing expanded from about 12.000,000 
pounds in 1939 to a currently complet- 
ed capacity of 54,000,000 pounds and 
contemplated goal of 725.000,000. 

Unfounded accusations 

THK single exception to the above, 
far cited, was the case of a patent he l> 
by Mr. William Dzuz on a small steel 
screw for clumping airplane shells and 
doors together. The Dzuz case had "sen 
sational aspects" as Thurman Arnol 
told the committee. As it turned ou 
they were sensational in a way tha 
Mr. Arnold did not mean. 

Because of this patent, said Mr. Ar 
nold, "our military aircraft program h 
been and is at this very moment bein 
seriously impeded. ... At one plant 
airplanes were delayed in their p 
duction; at another plant the sanrv 
thing happened to 20 Flying Fortressi 
... I do not say that there may not be 
other factors involved in the shortage 
uf this screw. ... I do say that the 
patent problem is in the center, . . .*' 

A little incident in the Dzuz case 
should be a miid sensation to anyon 
who knows patent law. Said Mr. A 
nold, holding the Dzuz clamp aloft be 
fore the Committee : 

Look at it ... it in a design patent, and 
never ought to have been patented at all. 
. . . The patent was in itself a violation 
the antitrust laws if used to tie up an 
entire industry. That is my theory. 

That is drama, but it is not law. It 
is not even common sense. If it wer 
the examiners of the U. S. Patent Offic 
who gave the Dzuz gadget a patent 
ought to be fired. Simplicity is no bar 
to patentability. The collapsible collar 
button was once patented; so was the 
lead-pencil eraser, and the basic Bell 
telephone patent was absurdly simple. 
Mr. Arnold's theory that a patent ca 



The patent probers needed 
"traitors** whom they could at- 
tack. When they were not avail- 
able, it was necessary to scare up 
a few 
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be in itself a violation of the antitrust 
laws is legally preposterous on its face. 
Besides, he didn't bring the whole 
gadget into the hearings. And it wasn't 
a design patent. 

No delay because of patent 

MR, DZUZ and his competent patent 
lawyer, Daniel Kane, gave the Commit- 
tee 1 he facts nine days later. A shortage 
of Dzuz gadgets was holding up air- 
plane production — but not because of 
the patent, Mr. Dzuz had just granted 
a royalty-free license to North Amer- 
ican Aviation Corporation to make 
these clamps and was negotiating sim- 
ilar ones for the Bell Airocobra and to 
Fisher Body the only war manufac- 
turers who had asked for them. The 
Dzuz clamp was not the only one on 
the market. The armed services consid- 
er two others quite as good. Mr. Dzuz 
had supplied all orders up to Pearl Har- 
bor; then they swamped him t though 
his current output is running 26 times 
as large as that of 1938. 

He had not expanded faster because 
he had found it impossible to get from 
the airplane people before Pearl Harbor 
any estimate of how many they would 
need. In fact, in 1939 he had sent out 
18 inquiries as to their needs and re- 
ceived only seven replies. (For this he 
was under investigation on suspicion 
of seeking military information for en- 
emy aliens.) 

Nevertheless he doubled his capacity 
in 1940 and, through his efforts, a plant 
to produce his clamp was built in Eng- 
land. Further than that he had tried in 
vain to get an amortization certificate, 
which was turned down in February, 
1941, on the ground that "there seems 
to be no shortage of the facilities to 
produce" such fasteners as his. After 
Pearl Harbor he could not get screw 
machines and materials (for lack of 
adequate priorities) to make his 
gadget. 

Said his lawyer: 

The major blame, I think, lies here: that 
the small accessory manufacturers for air- 
craft are lost in the mad scramble or 
stampede for expansion. . . . When a large 
bomber plant or warplane plant is to he 
built, every Government agency gives full 
cooperation. Naturally, the importance of 
a bomber plant is obvious. But these small 
fastener devices are not impressive to look 
at. . . . Full cooperation ... is not accorded 
to the small accessory manufacturer until 
a bottleneck develops. . . . 




Patents are no bottleneck 



IT is not surprising that the Commit- 
tee has found no cases of obstruction of 
the war program through withholding 
of patents since Pearl Harbor. They 
cannot be withheld. The law took care 
of that nearly 25 years ago. The Gov- 
ernment can take over alien-owned 
patents under a Congressional Act of 
1917, and American-owned patents can 



be used during war by any war indus- 
try at the behest of the Government 
without fear of infringement suit under 
an Act of June 25, 1910, as amended 
on July 1, 1918 (36 Stat. 851,40Stat, 
705,U.S.C.Sec,68). The latter amend, 
ment was adopted with the aid of then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The problem is as dead 
as the hoopskirt. 

But let us look over the charges 
against American business of "holding 
hands with Hitler" (as Chairman 
Homer T. Bone of the Committee put 
it), even if they are irrelevant to the 
investigation and are as morally dead 
as isolationism. They sound bad but 
also extremely interesting. 

The indictment is, as the Director of 
the Office of Facts and Figures put it to 
the President in a report last December, 
that the enemy "has worked for many 
years to weaken our military potential. 
Through patent controls and cartel 
agreements he succeeded in limiting 
American production and export of 



many vital materials . . , decoying 
important American companies into 
agreements the purpose of which they 
did not sense." 

When the most spectacular of these 
cases of Americans "holding hands 
with Hitler" occurred, Hitler was in 
jail. The Aluminum Corporation's mag- 
nesium patent deal with IG-Farben w r as 
in 1928. General Electric's carboloy 
deal with Krupp was in 1928, and Jer- 
sey's synthetic rubber deal with Farben 
was in 1929. Hitler became Chancellor 
in 1933. 

In synthetics, Germany was then, 
had been, and still is, the acknowledged 
world leader. She had to be, lacking 
oil t rubber, and other raw materials. 
Her big companies operated the biggest 
stables of patents in the world. Ameri- 
can companies could get the use of 
those patents in the United States only 
on German terms. 

One of those terms was dollars. 
Standard of New Jersey paid Farben 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Sir Business, Greatest Gallant 




Sir Galahad boasted the 
strength of ten, but what 
did he ever do to spare 
womankind the tortures 
of a red hot stove? 



In 1900 Minny dreamed 
of knights on milk white 
chargers who would res* 
cue her from this drudg- 
ery. Business did 




American business nev- 
er kissed her hand but it 
made butter so cheap she 
threw the churn away 



KOMANCE is peculiar stuff. What 
American woman has not palpitated to 
a period novel in which the knights, 
buckling on their broadswords, gal- 
loped off to avenge a slight to the fair 
heroine. Compared to the tin-plated 
gallants of the past, the American male 
lias seemed drab and lusterless. 

American men get bald. They do not 
bend gallantly over the pallid, female 
hand. But, as the women are about to 
find out, the American business man 
has been the greatest gallant of them 
all. 

True, his good sword has carved no 
casques — but did Sir Galahad ever in- 
vent a mangle ho that his light of love 
could get the family washing done in 
time to spend the afternoon playing 
bridge ? Did Robin Hood build a bakery 
to save Maid Marion the fevered chore 
of baking? Did the highwayman steal 
a dish -washing machine for Bess, the 
landlord's daughter? Don't be silly. 
Today, the business man has some- 
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of Them All 




thing to think about except ways to 
make Mamma's job easier. He"s help- 
ing those who are fighting so that she 
may again have the things he gave her 
but which priorities, rationing, short- 
ages and war production are taking 
away from her for the time being. 

But Mamma needn't worry. Even 
in wartime Business is getting new 
ideas. Maybe, when peace comes, 
there'll be greater appreciation for Bab- 
bitt, the greatest gallant of them all. 





If modern woman comes to this — the wheel not the costume — she still has 
more to look forward to than this girl. Business still knows how to make cars 



PAUL TMOMfsaiJ 



Knights promised pretty girls a chance 
to sit on a cushion and sew a line seam, 
usiness men gave homely girls the 
e chance, and threw in a sewing ma- 
chine 



Busi 




Knights protected 
women from dragons* 
Business developed 
refrigeration to pro- , r~ 
tect her from germs 
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Business Keeps Its Pennants Flying 



By DICKSON HART WELL 



The AMERICAN business 
man and the American indus- 
trialist are determined to win 
the war no matter what it 
costs. Some of them are equal- 
ly determined to keep their 
own identity before the public, 
not to sell products today, but 
h> sell them when the war is 
over. 

Already scores of top-flight 
organizations have announced 
their intention of keeping their 
house flags flying through ad- 
vertising, promotion and pub* 
lie rebitkms programs, Ameri- 
can Brass Company is starting 
its biggest campaign in years, 
telling the public what the 
company is doing for defense 
in an effort to build good will 
for the vital post-war period. 
Van Camp's Pork and Beans 
are supplementing their na- 
tional magazine advertising 
with 3,400 newspapers. Colum- 
bia Pictures Ls tipping its budg- 
et 30 per cent. The Mennen 
Company, Zonite, Snider Pack- 
ing Company, and Stetson 
Hats are others with expanded 
advertising programs. 

People have wanted to know 
why United States Steel is 
continuing to tell the public 
the manifold uses of steel. 

"What's the idea/* they ask, 
"in making us want what we 
can't get?" 

The company covers part of 
the answer to that by making this reply; 

Even though steel products are going to 
be harder and harder to gel t we believe it 
is important to remind people of the com- 
fort and convenience steel can bring to 
them. 

To this company continued adver- 
tising is, in part, a form of "prosperity 
insurance" — both for itself and for the 
thousands of retailers who handle prod- 
ucts which it has a Targe share in 
processing. 

In World War I many companies 
cancelled advertising and promotion 
programs for the duration. By 1919. 
many of them found the public had al- 
ready begun to forget them and their 
products. 

Others, although they "had nothing 
22 




W I T H a dramatic story to tell, Ameri- 
can industry is telling it as a form of 
"prosperity insurance'' for the time 
of peace that is to come 



of survival lies in keeping their 
house fla^s flying. 

Few businesses have less to 
sell the consumer than the rub- 
ber industry, but the compa- 
nies are taking huge amounts 
of advertising space to tell the 
public how to conserve rubber 
and to get the most wear out 
of automobile tires. Such ad- 
vertising is a public service; it 
also keeps the company name 
where it belongs, in the pub* 
lie's mind, 

A bid for good will 

THE war offers industry a 
golden opportunity to regain 
some of the public good will 
lost in the depression. Busi- 
ness, unjustly blamed, didn't 
tell its story then, perhaps be- 
cause it felt it had nothing to 
say. The war has changed that. 
Today American industry has 
the most dramatic story in its 
history because it is American 
industry that will win the war. 
The story is there; the only 
question is, will industry get it 
across to the public? 

Some industries will. Listen 
to Westinghouse describe how 
knowledge gained in peace 
translated into war produc- 
tion : 



to sell," continued to advertise — among 
them, du Pont, Eastman Kodak, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, Corona Typewriter, 
Beaverboard, Armstrong Cork, Ever- 
sharp and Lucky Strike. With peace, 
they did not have to jog the public's 
memory, 

But sales are only part of the story. 
Almost as much as loss of markets, the 
astute industrialist fears how the post- 
war era may alter his way of doing 
business. Will he have the Government 
as a permanent competitor? Is some 
new ism, born out of chaos by despera- 
tion, going to sneak up behind him? A 
few business men — all too few— are 
convinced that the only thing which 
will save them from this fate is public 
opinion* To them, their main chance 



At cities far from the oceans 
in brand-new, Westinghouse-or. 
crated factories, will be built 
much of the Navy's ordnance which will 
sound our nation's determination to pre- 
serve this freedom we have worked 
long to build. Here, in 143 days, plants were 
built, machines were installed, craf tamer 
were trained, in an outstanding example 
of the way Westinghouse "know how" is 
working three shifts a day for our War 
Program 

Goodrich headlines an ad "Dipping a 
Battleship's Ribs in Fire Water" to de 
scribe a new service for rubber in 
speeding war production. Timken Roll 
er Bearing Company footnotes its ad 
vertisements : 

Timken bearings are enabling machines 
... to keep ahead of war-time demands. 
The same advantages will make them sue 
cessful under the stress of post victory con- 
ditions. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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RICE control is an attempt to sit on 
the lid of an economic volcano. If Mr. 
Henderson can't hold the lid t the vol- 
cano will erupt and the cost of living 
will double or triple. 

Brave as he is, Mr. Henderson would 
never choose such a hot seat except for 
his conviction that inflation would lose 
the war at home even if we won on the 
battle front. 

Not all business men are certain that 
price ceilings alone will muzzle infla- 
tion. But every business man will try to 
make them hold. 

No such net has ever been drawn over 
U.S. industry. N.R.A. was the closest 
approach, The N.R.A, net broke apart 
largely because of poor enforcement. 
Violaters were tolerated because there 
was no agreement on necessity for the 
act* 

Today there is a different mass psy- 
chology. Bombs — physical hurt — loss 
of life, are in the offing. It isn't safe 
to take chances on a quick ending of 
the war. Price ceilings are the first steps 





Price control increases difficulty of issuing catalogs and confuses consumer who is 
uncertain of effect on his buying power 



O.P.A. Calls the Signals 



By R, L. VAN BOSKIRK 



BUSINESS men must shift to meet the demands 
of a signal caller who has called a difficult play 
that nobody likes, but everybody hopes will work 



to curb inflation. There is a feeling that 
they must be applied* even though it 
will be difficult to get rid of them after 
the war, but people won't tolerate either 
blundering officials or deliberate ef- 
forts to sabotage an essential part of 
the war effort, A few years ago the 
chiseler and bootlegger were tolerated 
because the public was not convinced 
that they represented an unmitigated 
eviL Today, a man who pays $60 for a 
black market tire is as wicked as the 
man who sells it. 

Many unfortunate persons will be 
unjustly accused of shady practice. 
That is inevitable. Business casualties 
will be frequent and severe. A push 



cart vendor can't sell bananas for 30 
cents if they cost him 30 cents. A filling 
station can't stay in business if the 
operator can't sell enough gasoline to 
pay his overhead. Nevertheless, price 
ceilings are here for the duration, may- 
be longer. If they don't work, either the 
net will be made tighter or disaster will 
strike. 

The best thing business men can do 
is offer constructive ideas that will 
help put the machinery in gear. Even 
the operators admit that it will need 
plenty of tinkering. 

The O.P.A. is a curious mixture of 
expert and inexpert administrators. 
Two conversations heard last month 
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Retailers will have to keep many more records than ever before even 
though their stock may dwindle to a considerable extent 



illustrate the point. One business man 
said: 

Wo havt* had our troubles with O.P.A., 
but mostly we hav*> found them willing 
and eager to help us straighten out our 
difficulties. 

Another business man, a liberal, too, 
in a different industry said: 

I never saw such a lack of understanding 
ut business, 



Hurting small business 

THESE two attitudes are difficult to 
reconcile, but there they are. The small 
operator suffers more than the big fel- 
low, partly because he is in a less favor- 
able position to get his case considered. 
The tragedy of the New Deal has been 
that, although it has tried to help small 
business, almost every major effort has 
reacted against the little fellow. A 
judge in Kansas recently emphasized 
the situation when he asked why, in 
times like this, the federal Government 
sent five high-priced government law- 
yers out to his state to prosecute an in- 
conspicuous business man for alleged 



violations of the wages and hours act. 

But small or big, every business man 
must prepare to face problems that will 
strain his ingenuity. 

Manufacturers with increased labor 
and overhead costs must produce an 
item that retailers can sell at ceiling 
prices. 

Wholesalers are going to cut down 
the number of customers and items. 
They won't deliver to dealers on fringe 
territory or to slow payers. 

The retailer will certainly fail if he 
attempts to do business as usual. He 
will have to make voluminous reports, 
handle an ever increasing number of 
complaints and act as an information 
bureau to explain the law. He will work 
longer hours, have less goods to sell, 
curtail credit, delivery and other ser- 
vices. 

The consumer will spend more time 
shopping, do without many favorite 
items, get less service and considera- 
tion in his dealings. 

The politician will be alarmed to find 
that his chance of holding office may 



hinge on what happens in the grocery 

stores of his district. 

Everybody will be caught in the net- 
ting that holds up the ceiling, but re- 
tailers will be ensnarled more because 
they are caught in the middle. They 
will catch the weight of public com- 
plaint, but the manufacturer and whole- 
saler will have a terrific time trying to 
supply goods at a price the retailer can 
handle The latter may refuse to take 
them if he can't make a small profit 
at the ceiling price. 

More records than goods 

RETAILERS are going to be saddled 
with mountains of detail work. All of 
them must know what every item sold 
for last March. On some items that 
price must be posted. On all items a 
record musi be available for Mrs. Shop- 
buyer to look at if she wishes. 

Food stores alone carry from 800 to 
4,000 items. Mrs. Bargainhunter is go- 
ing to find different prices for the same 
item in different stores. When she com* 
plains, the retailer or a battery of well- 
trained complaint artists will have to 
prove that his price is the ceiling or 
lower. He must explain that his com- 
petitor is selling below the ceiling or 
that the ceiling in his competitor's store 
is lower because the competitor got 
caught with a low price when the ceil- 
ing was set last March. Things like 
that will seem mighty complicated to 
the woman who read in the papers 
that a ceiling meant one price and 
one price only, The competitor may not 
like that low price either. When his 
stock on that item runs out, he will be 
tempted to drop it. In most cases it 
will be tough enough to make a profit 
at the ceiling price — a cent or two 
below it on too many items would b 
suicide. 

All manner of complaints will be 
common. There are more than 35.000, 
000 family customers and 1,700,000 
retail outlets in this country. Every 
person in every store is a potential 
question raiser. War tension increase 
human irritation. Even Mrs. Mildman 
ner may protest when she can't find 
rubber pants for her baby or thinks 
there isn't enough wool in a blanket 
Competitors, too, will be quick to com 
plain that a rival has an advantag 
in lower ceiling prices or that he i 
chiseling or that a certain wholesaler 
is showing favoritism. 

The retailer must develop a rhinocc 
ros skin and a Pollyanna demeanor. 
He will be kicked around by both shop 
per and the investigator. According t 
a press conference held in New York 
O.P.A. will set up thousands of local 
boards and warden posts, each with 
three volunteer workers and fro 
three or four to several dozen pric 
control wardens. The wardens, in ad 
dition to investigating complaints, a 
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to help interpret the price 
regulations. 

Washington officials say 
there is no cause for alarm 
about civilian snooping — that 
there will be no repetition of 
the Canadian system where 
housewives have been encour- 
aged to act as a police force. 
It is to be hoped that O.P.A. 
can control its wardens, for 
no merchant wants hundreds 
of amateur Pinkertons spy- 
ing on him just because he 
happens to be in business. 

In addition to the O.P.A. 
wardens there are nearly 10,- 
000 ration boards in the coun- 
try with a constantly increas- 
ing personnel who do a cer- 
tain amount of policing. Most 
cities have a staff of mar- 
keting inspectors, the Labor 
Department has a good-sized 
crew of price investigators, 
and competitors in the same 
line have their own private 
price sleuths. Then, too, wom- 
en's consumer clubs have 
been preparing for this job a 
long time. 
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Hang On to Your Hats 

THE WIND is coming up! 

'Does a freshly caught fish get another 
CP A. classification when it is packed in 
ice? 1 * 

Fresh vegetables are exempt. When 
frozen are they "substantially in the same 
form" or have they been ik processed" and 
therefore no longer exempt? Thousands of 
similar hair line questions are on their way 
to Washington seeking answers. That is 
why estimates of enforcement staff run as 
high as 100,000 for O.P A. 

At any rate, business dislocations are 
expected to be so severe that R F C. may 
have its borrowing power upped $5,000.- 
000,000 to bail out businesses caught in the 
squeeze between production costs and re- 
tail prices. 
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In all fairness to O.P.A. 
their local rationing boards 
have so far been permitted to 
use their own common sense. 
Those who have followed the 
rules laid down in Washing- 
ton too closely have had the 
most trouble. An idea of their 
discretion is indicated by the 
old lady who bakes cakes and 
sells them for a living — it's 
her only means of livelihood, 
but she is single, operates 
in one room of a two-room 
apartment. Technically, 
sugar rationing would have 
taken away her livelihood but 
the board granted her plenty 
of sugar. The tire ratio tiers 
have been sensible, too. In 
Pennsylvania the rationing 
administrator supplemented 
the O.P.A. rules with a set of 
his own instructions on who 
was eligible for tires and au- 
tomobiles and made them 
stick. 

Gasoline rationing has 
proved to be another story 
and may be a better indica- 

(Continued on page 66) 






Rationing ami price control compel constant checking of human wants and desires — lines like this 
will be common all over America at the Government strives to control its citizens* purchasing power 



Naked in a Gold Fish Bowl 



CONGRESSIONAL estimate of the qualities 
needed by a man who is invited to Washing- 
ton to help his Government win the war places 
a thick skin ahead of a strong mind 



"By the brand upon ant slunrfibr, ha tht 

*t nil of rtintfinti strt I, 
Bu tht writs tht whips hart b ti m* bt, 

th* scars that n* vrr heal . . 
1 a in pa t<l or full for service . , 



DO SANG Kipling's "Galley Slave/ 1 
and so, apparently, dollar-a-year men 
in this war are expected to sing. Will- 
ingness to take punishment is appar- 
ently the prime qualification required 
by men who give up their civilian jobs 
to come to Washington and lend their 
knowledge to the Government. This in- 
teresting test for service is brought out 
by the record of Donald Nelson's testi- 
mony before the Truman Committee. 
Here are a few excerpts. 

Nelson: One thing which is still handi- 
capping our activity is this constant 
criticism of dollar-a-year men, or busi- 
ness men who come down here to do this 
job- We an.' finding increasing difficulty 
in getting good men to come down here 
and subject themselves to criticism, to 
veiled allusions as to their dishonesty of 
purpose, 

Chairman: I can't see why in the world a 
man refuses to come down here and work 
for the benefit of his country because 
some newspaper or some Senator or some 
Congressman is going to say something 
mean about him. 

Nelson; In many cases the corporation 
iteelf gets maligned and hears constant 
references to concerns who want con- 
tracts sending men down here. These men 
are not engaged in contracting. They 
have nothing to do with contracting. Their 
job is clearly defined. The contracting is 
done by the armed services, . . . I have the 
job to do and I am finding it increasingly 
difficult. 

Chairman: We are trying to help you get 
it done. We kick you around a little bit, 
but I think the kicks sometimes help a 
great deal. 



Nelson: 

criticism, 
that. 



I am not talking about just 
I think anybody is able to take 



Nelson: For example, corporation* who 
have sent men down here still have ques- 
tionnaires sent to them from various 
places and statements of one kind or an- 
other that they have to make out in con- 
nection with men coming flown It has 
definitely interfered. I believe we need 
men down here qualified to do a job. If 
there is any place we can get them I 
think we must #et them. I would prefer 
to have men who would come down here 
and work on a government salary. I 
don't think that would make any differ- 
ence, though, in the attitude of the Con- 
gress toward these men. Even though they 
leave their jobs and come down here on a 
salary, they are still subjected to criti- 
cism because they are business men, be- 
cause they have been in business, because 
they know something about a business. It 
has gotten to the point that if you know 
something about a business you are being 
suspected because you know something 



about it. That, sir. is the thing I wish 
find a way around. 

Chairman: I dont think there is any fluch 
attitude as that in the Congress. , . . I 
think business men ought to come here 
and they ought to make the same sort of 
sacrifice that all the rest of us are willing 
to make to win this war. If that sacrtflc 
consists of li.n-mc, Ins hidt taken Off OtiC 
in a while, he ought to be willing to stan 
it. And the bad ones ought to be sen 
home, if there are any bad ones. 

Nelson: Certainly they should, but 
haven't found that the Truman Commit- 
tee has pomted out any bad ones yet. 
think you haven't pointed out any to me 
. , , I am only reporting to you that w 
are finding iriereasing difficulty in gettin 
men to come down here. 

Chairman: Is that because of criticism 
that comes out of the Truman Committee, 
or out of the Congress as a whole? 



Nelson: Not out of the Truman Commit* 
tee. Out of the Congress -from all direc- 
tions, . . . We have some very good men 
down here but they are becoming badl 
overworked. The amount of work is tre 
(Continued on page 72} 
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Chairman: If it is unjust it doesn't 
amount to anything. 



,r Wc are trying to help you. We kick you around a little 
but I think the kicks help a great deal' 1 
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Americans — like Junior at the end of the table — accept restraints willingly from 
those they know and trust. Rationing, to be effective, needs similar administration 



Rations: War Need or "Reform"? 

By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 



SoME lO.OOO local rationing boards, 
and 25,000 federal employees in O.P.A. 
and O.D.T, form the shock-troops of 
the new federal rationing administra- 
tive machine. About 130,000,000 ration 
cards already have been issued for 
sugar and gasoline* Tires and rubber 
are on the shelf. Fuel-oil, coal, batter- 
ies and lubricants soon will pass under 
control systems. In theory, prices are 
frozen, while the cost factors of wages, 
farm commodities and taxes are un- 
anchored. Consumer credit is regulated 
and policed by recent Federal Reserve 
orders, O.P.A. Administrator Leon 
Henderson, already overburdened in 
his new role as General Manager of 
America, foresees early rationing of 
perhaps 20 additional daily consump- 
tion items — fats and oils, wool, leather, 



soap, coffee, tea, perhaps meats, fish, 
potatoes and beans. There will be moun- 
tains of questionnaires, registration 
forms, inventory reports and "distribu- 
tion affidavits." 

These are the "administrative im- 
peratives*' of managed economy under 
the lingering political forms of wither- 
ing free enterprise. It will be the old 
N.R.A. multiplied by 20 and spiced with 
the compelling authority of war pow- 
ers. 

Rationing combines with price-con- 
trol, and — coming soon— domestic 
transportation priorities, to attempt a 
wholly new system of distribution in 
the United States — the most sweeping 
and sudden changeover ever assayed 
in a going high-geared industrial eco- 
nomic organization. 



Up to this point, the impact of war 
on business has been felt principally in 
the basic production lines — in priori- 
ties, allocations, conversion and expan- 
sion. But, the theoretical concepts of 
totalitarian economy are now extended 
to the next great layer of business ac- 
tivity — consumer goods processing and 
wholesale and retail distribution. Sharp 
changes in business methods and dim- 
cult adjustments to executive-order 
government are inescapable. Business 
managers face the choice of keeping 
ahead of the new order or being ground 
beneath its remorseless, impersonal 
wheels. 

Confusions and conflicts appear in- 
evitable. Four days after the general 
price-fixing order, for example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced the 
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new loan values on 1942 wheat. The 
figure was set at $1,14 a bushel on the 
farm, an increase of 16 cents a bushel 
over the 194 1 loan rate. This was the 
fir^t price increase decreed by Govern- 
ment after the Government's blanket 
order forbidding all price increases. 
The new loans had been fixed at 85 per 
cent of parity. With wheat then selling 
at Chicago for $1.18 a bushel, or three 
cents more than the 1941 loan value, 
the new peg was set at $1.32. Chicago, 

The ceiling doesn't hold 

THE second price advance by govern- 
ment decree was announced on May 13, 
when the Department of Agriculture 
increased its buying quotation on dry 
skim milk by three-fourths of a cent 
a pound, for lend-lease requirements. 
Within two weeks of the general price- 



freezing order, therefore. Government 
itself enforced two price advances in 
basic foods. This means higher living 
costs, then higher wages — and that 
means higher "parity." 

This curious situation highlights a 
fundamental dislocation in the whole 
scheme of price controls. Leon Hender- 
son avows his determination to ex- 
tinguish the consuming fire of inflation. 
He has on his fireman's suit and the 
chiefs hat. He is waving the hose in all 
directions. But he doesn't like to turn 
on the water. As the A'ctr York Tones 
observed editorially concerning the 
general price-freezing order: 

Th*' President's anti-in rial ion program, 
us announced to Congress, arnj his radio 
address, combine to form an outlook that 
ts profoundly disheartening. They mean 
that the Administration still refuses to take 
measures that are essential if inflation is 
to be prevented, while it insists on some 
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Only men, carefully selected and thoroughly trained are permitted to 
run a railroad. Even then strict discipline enforces their attention 
to specific details. But the complicated job of rationing has been 
turned over to men who are not only untrained but seem inclined to use 
their authority for purposes irrelevant to rationing or the public good 



measures that are all but irrelevant to the 
inflation danger and, on the other hand, 
measures that involve a maze of unneces- 
sary authoritarian controls which are cal- 
culated to discourage, hamstring, and dis- 
rupt the proeesse* of production and dis- 
in but ion 

In the same vein. Prof, John M. 
Clark, of Columbia University, de- 
clared before the Academy of Political 
Science recently: 

While one pi ice is being controlled, ten 
others rise Price ceilings cannot hold 
prices stable ugainst unlimited increase in 
purchasing power; and no mechanism can 
hold them stable in the face of the com- 
bination of a general wage increase and 
a farm policy based on an elastic parity 
whirh arts as an escalator. 

Indeed, few city folks realize how 
fast "parity"* itself is advancing. They 
think of parity as a set price. It is, in 
fact, only an equation expressing a 
theoretical relationship between the 
selling price of farm products and the 
"city price'* of farm consumption items. 
Parity is that level of wheat prices, fo 
example, which will buy as many nail 
per bushel of wheat in 1943 as in 191 
But, as the price of nails goes up wit 
city wages, parity goes up, too. By th 
process, the official parity price o 
wheat, as proclaimed by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, advanced fro: 
$1,132 a bushel on the farm in Decem- 
ber, 1940, to $1,325 in April, 1942, In 
the same period , the official parity pric 
for corn rose from 82.2 cents to 96 
cents. 

Thus, parity is not a stabilization 
factor in any sense; it is avowedly a 
rubber yardstick, specifically designe 
as a mechanism to advance farm price 
step for step with city price; 
Economically it is a planned merry-go- 
round. Yet it is this floating buoy in 
the billowing seas of war that Hender- 
son calls his rock, upon which to anchor 
his new free-wheeling system of na- 
tional price controls. 
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RATIONTN'G is the other side of the 
price-control shield. In this vast area 
the basic policies of O.P.A. never hav> 
been clearly defined. Reading the rec 
ord, one may say only that a guidln 
maxim is — "Scare 'em to death!*' Whe 
for example, the production of typ- 
writers and business machines was re 
stricted, existing dealer stocks were 
frozen, much as in automobiles. Over- 
night the impression got abroad that 
there was no use trying to get a new 
typewriter. People stopped calling even 
for rental machines. So completely was 
the trade frozen by fright that Hender- 
son at length issued a special declara- 
tion (No, 36644-PM 3204, May 7, 
1942) setting forth that 

any person or business needing & ty 
writer in entitled to rent a used office ma 
chine or new portable directly from an) 
dealer. . , . This announcement in made 
clear up inisundr rat findings which have de 
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veloped since the general typewriter ra- 
tioning: went into effect on April 20. 

This revealing sequence of events 
offers an instructive insight into the 
Washington picture today. What is 
wrong when so powerful and all-em- 
bracing an agency as O.P.A. must issue 
a special order specifically and cate- 
gorically undoing a thing which it never 
did in the first place ? The incident illus- 
trates the dangers of government by 
fear. 

Mass psychology, as any business 
man well knows, is a delicate flower. 
One simply does not "hit it on the nose" 
with a blanket order compounded half 
of panic and half of confusion, and then 
"spell out the necessary procedures" 
after a deep breath. It took American 
business almost a quarter-century to 
make the automobile a household neces- 
sity;, ten years to make automatic re- 
frigeration and oil burners standard 
equipment in our homes. Might it be 
possible for Mr. Henderson, by the 
sheer authority of hasty and ill-con- 
sidered executive orders, to undo all 
this work in six months? Many people, 
perhaps, could get along without type- 
writers; some could manage without 
automobiles; others could give up elec- 
tric toasters as a war measure — and 
perhaps never want them again. If Gov- 
ernment presumes to manage this kind 
of lightning, it must at least handle it 
carefully. 

Reduced living standards 

BY SUCCESSIVE campaigns of fear, it 
might be possible, in theory, to reduce 
America to the living standard of adobe 
houses, instead of brick and shingles. 
But would that win the war? It would 
demonstrate, perhaps, the most ad- 
vanced theories of coilectivist regimen- 
tation ; but what would be the net con- 
tribution to the full mobilization of 
America's industrial might and mili- 
tary striking power ? 

There doubtless arises in some Wash- 
ington circles a keen personal satisfac- 
tion in watching millions of robust free 
men stand in line like Dalmatian peas- 
ants, waiting prayerfully for their 
sugar books or gasoline cards. But is 
any citizen thus really stimulated to 
"that last full measure of devotion" 
which was the guiding star of Abraham 
Lincoln's noble leadership? Have we 
forgotten the wise counsel of Woodrow 
Wilson in the World War L 

There is no power on earth equal to the 
determined voluntary cooperation of a free 
people. 

On several occasions, the mere dis- 
cussion of a difficult supply problem in 
Washington has precipitated a nation- 
wide hoarding movement, which in turn 
presented a real crisis. This was the 
case successively in rubber, sugar, 
(Continued on page 84) 
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John H. Morse presenting A.T.A.E. Award to 
Robert A, Jones 



AXA.E. Honors Trade Group No. 1 

The Farm Equipment Institute has won the 1941 Annual Award 
of Merit conferred by the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, This highest laurel for achievement in trade association 
work was presented at Chicago during the A.T.A.E/s semi-annual 
meeting by John H. Morse of the U, S, Department. of Commerce, 
speaking for his chief, Secretary Jesse Jones, who was chairman 
of the Jury of Award, In his citation, Mr. Morse said: 

This first prize has been won by the Farm Equipment Institute 
for its aid to its industry and the war effort, hi making an exten- 
sive survey of the need for critical materials essential to the pro- 
duction of farm machinery and equipment. The two-fold effect 
of this project was the securing of an overall preference rating 
from what is now the War Production Board for the industry's 
requirements in materials, anil the assurance that the nation's 
food program would not be interrupted by a lack of requisite tools 
and equipment for the cultivation of farm < i op- 
Eight associations were awarded certificates of honorable 
mention for outstanding work during the last year. They were: 

American Lighting Equipment Association for its standardiza- 
tion and trade promotion of lighting fixtures. 

American Meat Institute for its program of education on the 
nutritive value and economy of meat. 

American Surgical Trade Association for originating and car- 
rying through a training course for salesmen in an industry of 
varied and highly specialized equipment and supplies. 

Canton (O.t Retail Merchants Board for a particularly effec- 
tive local campaign to sell defense bonds and stamps. 

Institute of Distribution for its continuing, well planned and 
coordinated public relations program, and for its "Retailers 
Manual of Taxes and Regulations." 

National Board of Fire Underwriters for the manner in which 
it keyed its educational work to the war emergency. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association for its develop- 
ment of statistical information for the trade. 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers for focusing the 
attention of Ohio farmers on the need for preventing the "erosion" 
of farm buildings. 
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Beyond Compromise 



My WIFE Lifcea the seashore. I 
like the mountains. So we've com- 
promised and we are going to the sea- 
shore." 

1 1 is ;i venerable joke but still good 
because it is ridiculous and yet not far 
from fact* 

"Compromise" is what the seman- 
tics professors call a good word- It's 
popular among politicians and writers 
who try to say something about the 
labor controversy to which nobody 
can object. When differences can be 
compromised without sacrificing basic 
principles, that is admirable. When 
they result from some patehed-up ex- 
pedient, that may be worse than no 
settlement. Such a formula of expedi- 
ency is the counsel: 

We're :0 war ami therf'.s no lime to 
argue. Givt- the union leaders anything 
that will shut l hem up now. and it will 
all come out in the wash after the war is 

over. 

James Russell Lowell said that a 
compromise makes a good umbrella 
but a poor roof. In labor relations we 
have been using compromise umbrel- 
las for ten years. We need to get under 
a roof of principle. 



There is no longer room for com- 
promise in that area of tabor contro- 
versy where the searchlight now 
shines. A compromise implies mutual 
concessions involving two conditions-. 

First, each side remains in posses- 
sion of part of the disputed ground. 
When all the contested ground is oc- 
cupied by one side, or even a strategic 
zone from which it naturally follows 
that all the remainder will soon be 
taken as a matter of course, that is 
not a compromise. 

Second, each side ab.uKhms, or ;i' 
least seems to abandon, further pre- 
tensions to ground held by the other. 
This is another way of saying that a 
compromise to be in truth a eompro- 
mise, and to be worth while, settles 
something. 

With this definition in mind, note 
the present position of contending 
unions and management. Current 
settlements of disputes — generally 
through government agency in one 
form or another— satisfy neither con- 
dition of a compromise. The unions al- 
most invariably obtain some form of 
contract which is either a direct mo- 
nopoly of labor or else represents a 




"Senator Cart right Un*t up for re-election this year i* he?" 
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came Is nose tn the tent which inevi- 
tably leads to such a monopoly. There 
is not even a pretense by the unions 
that these "compromises" are final. 
Nothing but the closed shop with 
check-off is final with the union bosses. 

The first two steps in labor union 
negotiation are within the zone of 
compromise. They are: 

1. Union Recognition: The union ob- 
tains two or more members among a 
company'** employees and wins from nmn- 
ailment the right U> repre»«it these 
nipnibt'r.s in colic rl ivp bargaining, 

2. Exclusive Bargaining Rights: Ad~ 

vancinp a step farther, the union negoti- 
ates or forces from the employer a 
contract providing that it alone shall foe 
the* bargaining atf%'iit for all employees in 
this unit, non-members as well as mem- 
bers. This hlocks any competition from 
another union and put a the bargaining 
a^cnt in a position to say to non-unionists 
and rival unionists: "You are enjoying 
wages and working conditions thai we 
obtained for you. Now, join up and pay 
your way. We're going to get more for 
you." It is a step toward monopoly but 
not an irretrievable step. 

So far, unionization and collective 
bargaining are compatible with the 
Open Shop, in which union "and non- 
union men work side by side without 
discrimination. Union and manage- 
ment may bargain and compromise 
on an equality. Unorganized men still 
have rights unimpaired by union 
status. But from here on, labor rela- 
tions pass beyond the compromise 
zone, through the following steps: 

3. Union Preferential Shop: The em- 
ployer agrees to give union members 
preference in hiring. Generally Ibis 
means that be will hire non-union men 
only if and when not enough qualified 
union members are available. This, of 
course, is clearly expressed discrimina- 
tion against non-unionists. It tends lo 
unionize the organization completely, and 
m time will accomplish just that, depend- 
ing only on the rate of labor turnover 
in the employing enterprise, Employers 
who let down this bar abandon hope of 
further compromise in any realistic sense, 

4. Union Security Shop, or Main- 
tenance of Membership Shop: The 

employer undertakes to help the union 
chiefs hold their members and collect the 
dues, by agreeing to Are any member who 
doesn't remain "in good standing/* Obvi- 
ously, this clause actually may give to 
v_ leaders of the dominant faction In a union 

^S*. the power to proscribe recalcitrants for 
other sins as well as non-payment of dues. 
It gives them a weapon that* in due course, 
assures an airtight closed shop. When 
there are two groups of men — union and 
non-union — in a plant and we have a rule 
that none of the union group can renege, 
while all the force of persuasion and 

(Continued on page 75/ 
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What's Happening to Salesmen? 




By FRED DeARMOND 



A SALES FORCE is an asset 
that many companies stand to 
lose because of the war. Others 
are finding ways to conserve 
this asset until peace comes, 
Here are some of the methods 



^5hOST' professions and trades as 
well as "ghost towns" follow in the 
wake of war. 

Most depressed of all major callings 
in this war is the salesman's* When a 
company or an industry converts to 
war business, its production workers, 
technicians and office employees are 
converted at the same time, but the 
change-over is far more difficult for 
salesmen. And difficult for their em- 
ployers. When production for civilians 
stops, it isn't long until selling to 
civilians must stop. The salesmen can't 
all be told to pack up their kits and 
start a door-to-door drive for business 
among the Washington offices. 

In some fields the blight on sales- 
manship is like a veritable job black- 
out. With automobile salesmen it was 
sudden and devastating. In some other 
fields involving "priorities'* materials 
it was scarcely less so. 

On December 7 one large company 
that sells an important appliance item 
house to house had 3,600 salesmen. By 
the end of April this number had 
shrunk to 500 and will probably go still 
lower. 

Manufacturers forced to divert from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of their 
salesmen to other work are by no 
means unusual. 

In the St, Louis area, inroads made 
by conversion to war production were 
so serious that the Sales Managers Bu- 
reau of the St, Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce organized a special Job Place- 
ment Committee to find other work for 
idle sample case carriers. With the co- 
operation of the U. S, Employment 
Service, this committee is registering 
salesmen who have been, or expect 
shortly to be. deprived by the war of 
their means of a livelihood. Most of 
these men are being utilized in various 
forms of war work. 




One of the greatest tragedies in the past six months is tin* long tine of 
salesmen who have been released and find themselves without income 



Business is keenly aware of what 
this loss of sales man -power means, 
and fully resolved to do everything in 
reason to lighten the blow as much as 
possible. On the human side, here are 
all these thousands of men suddenly 
uprooted, many of them at an age when 
they cannot well be fitted into those 
mechanical trades busily turning out 
munitions of war. 



"One of the greatest tragedies in the 
past six months is the long line of 
'blue' salesmen who have been released 
from their positions and find them- 
selves completely without income/* is 
the way one national sales executive 
pictures the situation. 

Turning to the commercial aspect, 
we see that the companies" long-run 
interests an* affected almost as much 
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as the men's personal fortunes. Any 
business with a pood sales force relies 
heavily on its men. It has invested 
large capital in them. How they stark 
up as a dollars and cents asset was il- 
lustrated by the head of one firm who 
had been showing a visitor around this 
plant. 

"Two things I can't show you (he 
said to the visitor), and they are my 
greatest pride. One is our customers 
out there in the 20 states where we 
have distribution. The other is our 25 
salesmen at work in the field. We esti- 
mate the good will value of this busi- 
ness at $400,000. Something like half 
of that amount I believe is represented 
by our sales organization. That gives 
you an idea of what each of those men 
is worth to us." 

Nation's Business asked 32 repre- 
sentative companies with national or 
regional distribution just how badly 
this conversion to war work has dealt 
with their distributive organizations 
and what they are doing to hold their 
sales staffs together. Information re- 
ceived from these companies shows 
that they are working along these three 
lines: 

1, Switching sales iu+mi i«> service work 
with the trade. 

2. Placing them in non-selling jobs with 
the company or outside, principally in war 
work. 

3 Assisting dealers to take on new lines 
until they can go back to selling in usual 
quantities the present "shortage" items. 



Diversion to service work with cus- 
tomers is the most important of these 
adjustments. It assumes a variety of 
forms. 

Henry Disston & Sons, tool makers, 
still has all the salesmen in its indus- 
trial organization out covering their 
territories. But the men are devoting 
most of their time to the Disston Tool 
Conservation Control Plan, They are 
serving war production by showing fac- 
tory engineers, superintendents, fore- 
men and workers how to take care of 
their tools to get the most out of them. 
Kxample: 

Educational plans 

SHELL stock is cut on hack saw ma- 
chines. If a novice workman uses the 
machine improperly or applies the 
wrong hack saw blade, the blade is de- 
stroyed and the shell stock as well. The 
Disston man comes along with an edu- 
cational plan that averts these losses. 
International Harvester Company 
salesmen are organizing local scrap 
collection drives by farmers. They lend 
their services in the agreeable and im- 
portant duty of teaching women to 
operate tractors and other modern 
farm equipment. 



Today the whole world of salesman- 
ship is being turned upside down in a 
regular Alice in Wonderland reversal 
of the regular order that outdates every 
sales manual and pep sermon. Here's 
just one of many paradoxes. Some 
salesmen now visit their customers to 
buy rather than to sell. When custom- 
ers try to buy from them, the salesmen 
may suggest substitutes not on the crit- 
ical list. 

Heresies like suggesting substitutes 
or selling second-hand goods to cus- 
tomers able to pay for new ordinarily 
would do violence to the most elemental 
instincts of any aggressive, sales-mind- 
ed peddler. Imagine the wry face of a 
tire dealer selling to a prosperous, sure- 
pay customer two used tires at $10 each 
when he knows he could just as well 
collect for new, six-ply, lop quality tires 
with a high guaranteed mileage — if he 
had them to sell. But he remembers 
that this is war and tries not to be too 
surprised or shocked at anything that 
happens. 

The International Nickel Company 
utilizes the energies of its sales force 
in directing the flow of its products to 
essential war requirements, nickel be- 
ing one of the critical war materials, 
(Continued on pa (jr. SS ) 




Many men have gone from sales to service, showing former 
customers how to use tools, how to get war orders, "expediting" 
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By PAUL HODGES 



APRIL 27, 1942! World War II approaches iis 
i critical stage. American troops and warships 
stream from our *hore* In lake u[> fighting positions all 
over I he world. Taxes increase, prices are fixed, com- 
modities rationed. Men between ihe ages of 45 and 
65 register for- service. 

In this most desperate of all wars, say the experts, 
the hope of the I 'niled Yilion- ir>1* upon llie rapacity 
and genius of the American war prod net ion machine — 
can it reach the incredible new goal> fixed by the High 
Command? 

In that grim atmosphere the nation's leading in- 
dustrialists and businessmen met in Chicago for the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United Slates. Confidently they resolved 
that the job could and would be done, and adopted as 
the rallying cry of t he meeting: 

"LETS GET IT DONE!" 

Probably never before, according to \eteran Cham- 
ber officials, has an annua] meeting drawn so large an 
attendance or created *o much general interest. Every 
session had its ovcrllou audience. 

As a working newspaperman 1 have all ended a 
number of national conventions in Chicago, most of 
them political. But this was, to me, a new and strange 
type of assembly. 

Here were no bands or parades, no pretty girls wav- 
ing banners. Florid oratory was conspicuously absent. 
The business of the meeting was transacted in the open. 
No little groups were hidden away in private rooms 
to decide what the delegates would do. Those who 
attended the Chamber meeting brought as their cre- 
dentials managerial ability, rank and genius in the 
most powerful production machine the world has ever 
developed. 

Not "What is popular?"' but "How r can we get the 
job done in the shortest possible time?" was the ques- 
tion these delegates asked themselves. Getting a big 
juli (lone quickly, the observer reflected, calls for hard 
work, sweat, sacrifice. Men who are chiefly concerned 



with what is popular cannot think or talk in such term*. 

Here were the men of machine *hop* and lactone*: 
men from far jus and financial center*; men who know 
and operate the distribution system, transportation, 
mines, the utilities: men of the oil industry, const rue - 
lion, shipping and all the other ingredients of the 
American economic formula. 

Men who cannot indulge personally in the luxuries 
of the five-<lay week and the eight-hour day. and who 
*till riing to ihr droll belief that lighl may lie obtained 
from midnight oil. 

Look at them a* they *tep up to the registr ation desk. 

That slender little man over there with the graying 
hair and the glasses is a storekeeper from a small Iowa 




From every section of the land came 2,500 delegates to the 
Chamber's annual meeting. They checked in at this Registra- 
tion Desk on the mezzanine floor of Hotel Stevens and received 
identification badges indicating their names and home citios. 
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Two presidents — 1912 and 1942. Shown 
left is Eric A. Johnston of Spokane, Was 
infrton, the newly-elected president of t 
National Chamber, At right is Harry A 
Wheeler of Chicago, first president of th 
Chamber, who served from 1912 to 1914. 
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Eric A* Johnston of Spokane, manu- 
facturer of electrical goods, is the new 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States* succeed* 
ing Albert W, Hawkes of Kearny , N J. 

Mr. Johnston has been active in the 
affairs of the National Chamber for 
many years, having served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors continu- 
ously since 1933, and as vice president 
last year. 

His birthplace was Washington, 
D. C, but he has lived in the West 
since he was two years old. Educated 
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in the Spokane schools, Mr, Johnston 
studied law at the University of Wash- 
ington and received his law degree 
just before entering the Marine Corps 
during World War I. He was selected 
by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, then president 
of the University of Washington, in 
response to a request by the Marine 
Corps for honor students who could 
qualify for a commission, Mr. John- 
ston entered the Marines as a second 
lieutenant and retired five years later 
as a captain, after service in America 
and the Orient. 



Returning to Spokane in 1923, Mr. 
Johnston bought one of the best 
known and oldest electrical manu- 
facturing and wholesale companies, 
and changed its name to the Brown - 
Johnston Company. This firm rapidly 
expanded and was later reorganized 
into two separate organizations, the 
Columbia Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, which does manufacturing 
exclusively, and the Brown-Johnston 
Company, interested in merchandis- 
ing only. 

Mr. Johnston is president of both 
concerns. 

In 1931 Mr. Johnston was elected 
president of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, in which post he served 
two years. In 1933 he was chosen as 
chairman of the Washington State 
Commission which administered relief 
to the unemployed. 

Mr. Johnston is serving his second 
six-year term as trustee of Whitman 
College and, since 1937, he has been a 
member of the Washington State 
Progress Commission. 

He is also a director of the Seattle- 
First National Bank, the New World 
Life Insurance Company, the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Company and has 
many other affiliations . 
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town; hasn't missed a Chamber meeting in seven years. 
The man to whom he is talking is a leader in steel. Each 
has a son in the Army, They are talking abotll how 
long it takes their boys* letters to reach home from 
camp. The heavy-set man at the end of the desk is 
a captain in the automotive industry. He started as a 
mechanic. Here's a New ^ ork hanker, who started out 
on an Indiana farm. 

Lift the curtain of the years in the ease of most p| 
these men and you'll find an humble beginning. Which 
reminds us of a recent survey that showed that more 
than 100 of the presidents of the country's biggest rail- 
roads came up the line from jobs as telegraphers, 
trackwalkers and die like; that tin* president - <>i tin- 
Bell Telephone Companies began at the bottom at no 
more than $20 a week, that more than half of New 
York's bankers came from the Middle Wesl and rnmr 
than half of these from the farm. 

Listen to their conversation as they gather in liltle 
group.- nulside ihe meeting mom-. War. production* 
machines, work — these words recur again and again. 
Now and then the talk makes little side excursions, and 
you discover that, despite the bludgeoning* of recenl 
years and the dismal necessities of world-wide war. 
these men still believe that opportunity is far from 
dead, that there are many more frontiers. 

One reason we are fighting this war with everything 
we've got, you hear them say, is to preserve for coming 
generations the American system of free enterprise 
which permitted these men to rise from the bottom to 
the top. 

Are these, then, the ogres of Big Business, the Eco- 
nomic Koyalists from whom the politicians must pro- 



tect a helpless people — the men who produce too 
much? If they are 1 1n* Royalisis, then the Crown 
Princes must be out Walking the tracks, working on llic 
farms, or serving as buck privates at $21 a month in 
some distant land. 

^ oil reflect, however, that something profound ha> 
happened. It's been a long time since anyone has talked 
about Economic Royalists. Ability, eiheiem y, initia- 
tive, capacity lor hard work, genius to build and 
create — these are eoming into their own again. 

The Government is asking these men to produce not 
less, but more; l<> work harder, take bigger chances. 
Upon them rests the responsibility lor producing the 
machines -the guns, ships, tanks and planes- that the 
armed forces must have quickly to win the war. 

'"Win it? Of course we'll win it," a prominent en- 
gineer remarked. "Bui, while we're winning it. let's 
(hurt forget what we are fighting for — ihe American 
system of economic and political freedom which we've 
built up over 150 years of struggle and hard work." 

Sen. Millard E. Tydings of Man land evoked one of 
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*' Without a Song" no meet- 
ing would be complete. Here 
are girls of the Purdue Glee 
Club, who opened one of the 
general sessions of the Cham- 
ber's annual meeting by sink- 
ing patriotic airs. 
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the must lousing hirers accorded any speaker at the 
meeting. Iiy expressing much the sunt 1 sentiment: 

\\r shall nf rmirse give up. you ami 1 and all the jieoph* 
■>f America, ewry right, even privilege, every hahit uhieh we 
mas have enjoyed ami vvbieh ue arc asked I" dispense uilh in 
order that this war may he short and human life may he saved. 

But. for my pari. I shall »ive ihem up only temporarily! I 
want every one nf them hark the very first moment eireum- 
>tam w ill permit, 

It mtisl have oeeurred to must ot the thousands of 
delegates, councillors and visitors that the Chamber's 
annual meeting was itself an expression of one of the 
most vital freedoms we are fighting lo save: 

The freedom of assembly. 

It is ihe foundation upon whieh many of our other 
freedoms rest. Freedom of speech, for instance. What 
good is freedom of speeeh if the speaker ran not as- 
semble an audience? Or the right of petition, for an- 
other example. The "resolves^ of a meeting such as 
this are in sithstanee petitions. They earry weight he- 
cause they represent the deliberate judgment of many 
men assembled to speak their mind*, compose their 



China will never give up, 

said Dr. Hu Shih (left), Chin- 
ese ambassador to the United 
States. At right, Thomas J. 
Watson, president. Interna- 
tional Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 
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differences and agree on a set of principles bearing 
upon the issues presenled. 

The Chamber sessions were "open to the public. 91 As 
one member put it. fc Sve believe in open covenants* 
openly arrived at." Obviously the public was well 
aware that the meetings were open to all. Never before 
in recent years have so many visitors attended. 

Why, in these busy times, was the attendance so 
large? The answer. I believe, lies in the complexities 
and bewilderments- of the times, plus the fact that the 
problems of business and industry are now the prob- 
lems of every one of us. The winning of the war and 
the future of all of us hangs on the ability of business 
to do its job. 

No one could fail lo have been impressed dm mi 
tlir four-day meeting by the sense of comradeship be 
tween the men of lite production line and the men of 
the armed forces. This was strikingly evidenced in 
many ways. 

There was, for instance, the air almost of eagerness 
U ith which the men between the ages of 45 and 65 reg- 
istered for Selective Service at special government 
booths set up for that purpose. They made little joke 
about it: 

"\ t m *1 1 have to get thai midriff section down I 
Arm> size." 

But there was also a note of nostalgia, because man 
of thr-e rnrn had mvu service in World War I. and have 
sons in this one. 

And the only gala occasion was on Wednesday night. 
April 2 C >. when the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard staged a spectacular patriotic show for 
the delegates and their guests. It was a thrilling ex- 
perience. 

It is doubtful whether that huge room ever witnessed 
a more reverent silence than when the colors were pre- 
sented by r each branch of the ser- 
vice in turn, or more enthusiastic 
singing than when the assembled 
business men and industrialists 
joined the boys in uniform in 
singing patriotic airs. 

Before the patriotic demon- 
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stratum in the ballroom, mo 
than 1 ¥ 000 of the delegate: 
trooped to the Stevens Exhibition 
Hall for a dinner of Army chow, 
served in the same quantities and 
in precisely the same way the 
same food was being served that 
night in all Army camps in the 
Chicago area. 

Around the hall the varioi 
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Getting the job done was the subject 
of many informal group discussions like 
this one in a Hotel Stevens corridor. 



services had placed exhibits of pun-, 
engines, self-sealing gasoline tanks, radio 
devices and many oilier tools of war. It was 
heart-wanning to watch the men who pn> 
dure those things talking earnestly and 
enthusiastically with the boys who will use 
them — heads Lent close together, technical 
terms spilling from many tongues. 

There was, too, a profound sense of unit\ 
and comradeship among the business men 
themselves, and the need for such unity 
among all groups— labor, management and 
government — was frequently stressed. The 
retiring Chamber president. Albert W. 
Hawkes, put it this way: 

Unit) cannot come in war-time from a scramble for tnonrv. 
place and power. That create? friction and eon flirt among out- 
selves. What we want is unit) in fighting our enemies in this 
war. Unity in production that will bring virion f«»r free men 
with the least loss of men and time. 

The v*ay is not through increased power or profit for an\ 
group. Tlie way is m>t through political trickery or chicanery. 
The way is not through proving labor unpatriotic and recal- 
citrant — not through indicting and smearing those in ow ner* 
ship and management who are expected to perform. The way 
to victory is through shoulder-to-shoulder work in a common 
cause with a common detenu in at ion and a conn mm under- 
standing. 

We must believe in one another. Ever) group in our society 
and every individual must rease forthwith trying to gel an 
advantage over the other a< a result of ibis difficult, crucial 
time in our history. 

An outstanding feature was the taking of a national 
inventory on war production and preparedness to dale. 
It was by all odds the most complete such report yet 
offered the American people, and although exact fig- 
ures were necessarily withheld in some cases, the 
general picture was well-rounded and distinctly en- 
couraging. 

Nine high executives of as many essential industries 
provided the materia] for the report. Their individual 
talks were broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up. Here 
are summaries: 

AIRCRAFT: Production is up to all government sched- 
ules, according to Col. John Jouett, president, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, and in March of this year was 70 per 
cent greater than in the month preceding Pearl Harbor. Planes 



are being sent to world fronts in ever-increasing numbers, ami 
at present this flou j- "surprisingly large."" 

SHIPBUILDING: Sea-going naval vessels arc being 
launched and delivered from three months to one year ahead 
of schedule, according to H. Gerrish Smith, president. Na- 
tional Council of American Shipbuilders. Men bant ship 
program also is ahead of scheduled delivery dales, and launc -fl- 
ings are at rate of two a day. 

Pace that would be needed to complete the proposed 
8,000.000 tons of merchant shipping in 1942 has no* f€A 
been readied, however. 
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Financing the War Effort 



Ellsworth C. Alvord 



I HE group meeting on federal finance 
and taxes featured a panel discussion on 
such questions as the importance of ade- 
quate revenues tn fin a net 1 the war, the 
inadequacy of the Treasury war tax pro- 
gram, proper use of taxation to control 
inflation, and needed changes in federal 
income and excess profits tax laws. 

Participating in the panel were Ells- 
worth C, Alvord. Washington, D. C, at- 
torney; Fred H. Clausen, president of the 
Van Brunt Manufacturing Co. of Horicon, 
Wis,; Prof, Fred R. Fairchild of Yale 
1'iuversity: Henry B Fernald of Loom is. 



SufTern and Fernald, New York; and Roy 
C, Osgood, vice president. First National 
Bank, Chicago. 

Prof. Fairchild proposed means of 
bridging the gap between anticipated ex- 
penditures Of $73,000,000,000 for the 1943 
fiscal year and revenues estimated at only 
$17,000,000,000. Repea! of the capital 
stock tax and the declared- value excess 
profits tax was urged by Mr. Fernald. 
Normal corporation income taxes should 
be kept low enough to leave corporations 
sufficient working capital and a margin 
for dividends said Mr. Clausen. 



Price Controls and Rationing 



■ RICE controls and their effect on busi- 
ness were the principal subjects of the 
round-table on "Adjusting Retailing and 
Wholesaling to War-time Needs/' 

Adequate price control is essential in 
war, but any attempt to stop prices from 
sky-rocketing will be retarded by omis- 
sion of important elements of cost from 
effective regulation. Bernard F. Mi-Lain, 
general manager, Hart Furniture Com- 
pany of Dallas. Texas, said. 

Business in Canada has forged ahead 
in volume above last year's, despite war 
control measures the group was told by 



Henry W. Morgan, president of Henry 
Morgan & Co., Ltd.. of Montreal. 

C. L. Christianson of the Office of Price 
Administration analyzed the new price 
order. Current distribution problems were 
discussed by a panel consisting of Roy 
Qzanne, R. J. Ozanne Associates. Chi- 
cago; Ben Regan, Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, War Production Board; 
Lynn S. Snow. Snow Brothers, Oak Park, 
Dl; Charles J. Whipple, president, Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. f Chicago; 
and Ira K. Young, vice president, Crew- 
Beggs Dry Goods Co.. Pueblo, Col. 




Bernard F. Mclain 




Insurance Faces New Problems 



R. P. Barbour 



Complexities arising out of the war 

were discussed at the insurance group 
luncheon, at which John L. Train, presi- 
dent of the Utica Mutual Insurance Co., 
Utica. N. Y.. presided. 

Industry's new insurance problems 
were described by Reginald B. Fleming, 
insurance manager, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, who cited a long 
hsl of questions for which he said early 
answers were needed. Confusion exists 
among insurance companies, brokers and 
manufacturers* he said, due in large part 
to confusion among government officials 



who establish insurance requirements and 
then change them repeatedly. 

Optimism as to the future of insurance 
was expressed by Paul F. Jones, director 
of insurance. State of Illinois, and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance, 
University of Pennsylvania. Awards in 
the Chamber's fire waste prevention con- 
test were presented by R. P. Barbour, 
United States manager, Northern Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd., New York, and in the 
health contest by Dr. Henry F. Vaughn, 
dean of the School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 



Speeding War Production 



rROBLEMS of labor, of conversion of 
civilian industry to war purposes, of get- 
ting along without the use of materials 
in which there are shortages — these and 
other subjects were probed at a group 
session at which Roy C. IngersoIU presi- 
dent, Ingersoll Steel and Disc Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, presided. 

How the Westinghousc Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., with 82,000 workers, 
has progressed with formation of labor- 
management production committees was 
related by W, G. Marshall, vice president 
of Westinghouse. Samuel B, PetUngill, 
former Indiana congressman, criticized 
the tendency on the part of labor leaders 
to concentrate power in their own hands 
and pointed out.the difficulties that will 



face soldiers, after the war, when they 
seek re-employment in plants operating 
under the closed shop. 

Numerous instances of successful con- 
version in plants which were believed to 
have been poorly adapted to production 
of war goods were cited by C. A. Wood- 
ruff, chief of the conversion section, War 
Production Board. And two officials of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. — T. V. Hauser, vice 
president, and George Richter— discussed 
steps taken to re-design civilian products 
to eliminate the use of critical materials. 

Some changes were described as being 
for the duration only while others repre- 
sent permanent Improvements in prod- 
ucts. Research and engineering develop- 
ment have been stimulated by the war. 




Samuel B. Peffingill 
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The Future of Foreign Trade 



'HAT will be the outlook for foreign 
trade when the war is over? A number 
of speakers discussed this question at a 
Foreign Trade group session at which 
James W. Spangler. vice president, 
Seattle First National Bank, presided. 

Col. R. B. Lord* assistant director, 
Board of Economic Warfare, said the 
Board already was setting" up an organ- 
ization which would be equipped to go 
into areas recaptured and occupied by 
United Nations fighting forces, and re- 
establish local administration and trade 
Hemispheric solidarity was discussed 



by VV. D. Jon os. chairman of the board, 
International Business Machines Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, and J* B. 
Thomas, United States representative, 
Argentine Trade Promotion Corporation. 

Western hemisphere nations have ev- 
erything to gain by establishing closer 
trade relations based on equitable tariffs, 
Mr. Jones said, and Latin-Americans al- 
ready are thinking in hemispheric terms, 
Mr. Thomas predicted that regardless of 
the war's outcome, the world probably 
will be divided into closely-knit economic 
blocs. 




James W. Spongier 
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Taking Stock of Natural Resources 



H, A, Gray 



CUT -»£> , 



I HE demands of war upon oil, coal and 
metals were taken up in the group meet- 
ing on natural resources, 

John Howard Marshall, chief counsel 
for the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
said the oil industry is experiencing 
changes in demand and dislocations which 
now occur rapidly. Gasoline demand is 
dropping even without rationing, he said. 
Plans for instituting rationing along the 
Atlantic Seaboard were discussed by 
Frederick Nymeyer of the fuel rationing 
branch, Office of Price Administrator. 

About 570,000,000 tons of bituminous 



coal and about 60,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite will be needed this year. H. A. Gray, 
acting director of the Office of Solid Fuels 
Coordination, estimated. 

The question of "Who Has What" in 
strategic metals was discussed by C. H. 
Burgess of the metals section, Office of 
Price Administrator, He emphasized th* 
imp'.-rUun'c oi building stock piles, adding 
that the United States is blessed with 
great deposits of iron ore and coking 
coal, and In lu41 produced 83.000,000 tons 
of steel. The present expansion program 
will increase that figure, he said. 



Controlling Agricultural Marketing 



■EDERAL controls on agricultural mar- 
keting were discussed at the Agricultural 
Round Table by representatives of or- 
ganized farmers, the Government and 
distributors of grain and cotton. 

Philip R. O'Brien, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, said the most com- 
mon reason given for price controls was 
that a short supply in the face of heavy 
demand might unduly increase prices. 
Yet, so far as grain is concerned, he said, 
there are no scarcities. 

W. J. Britton, Memphis cotton dealer, 
also expressed hope that the Government 



will continue to permit continued exis- 
tence and service of the highly compli- 
cated cotton marketing machinery. 

The Government's sales polit y in crm- 
nection with government-owned com- 
modities was discussed by J. B. Hutson, 
president of the Federal Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Merschel D. Newsom, master of the In- 
diana State Grange, said the National 
Grange believes that attempts to control 
prices by creating shortages in the mark- 
et or by piling up surplus commodities 
under government loan are unsound- 




J. B. Hutson 



Mobilizing the Nation's Transportation 




WRIGHT. MCKINMKT 

Joseph B. Eastman 



OUTSTANDING questions m the trans- 
portation field were asked and answered 
by shippers and spokesmen for all 
branches of transportation aL a group 
meeting at which Chamber Director 
Arthur M, Hill presided. Joseph B. East- 
man. Director of Defense Transportation, 
said the carriers thus far have been able 
to meet the extraordinary demands upon 
them, but he warned that "ahead lies a 
path beset with trouble/ 1 

How construction of war industries and 
Army camps in outlying areas has added 
to the problems of the bus industry was 
explained by Mr. Hih\ The trucking indus- 
try, reported H. D, Horton, president, 
Horton Motor Lines, Charlotte, N. C M has 



been hard hit by scarcity of new equip- 
ment and materials but is ready to do its 
part, Alex W, Dann, president, Union 
Barge Line Corporation, Pittsburgh said 
practically all competent towboats and 
barges available are being used in trans- 
portation on the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers. 

Other phases of transportation were 
discussed by Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, president, Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc.; Robert Henry, director of Public Re- 
lations, Association of American Rail- 
roads: T. C. Burwell. vice president. A, E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, III., 
and Lieut. Frank ML Kreml. International 
Association of Chiefs of Police 
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AUTOMOTIVE; This industn lias passed from th«" 
lr>i)]in^ up static to mass production, said Alfred Reeves, ad- 
visor\ \ if r president. Automobile Manilla* iurers Association. 
Present nrdei> are < to fourteen billion dollars, mart* than 
fhree times the *i/c. on dollar ba>i>. of ihe industry V peak 
ei\ilian \ear. B\ October, automotive companies will he em- 
ploying more war workers than thev ever employed «m civilian 
production. 

MACHINE TOOLS: 1941 production was three and 
one-half times that of 19.19. and 1912 production will be many 
limes «:realer, -aid (ieor«e II. Johnson, president. National 
MaJiine Tool Builders" Association. Twenty-four hour pro- 
duction, seven days a week, has heen established in many 
plants. 

PETROLEUM: Plent> *>f reserves on hand, according to 
William R. Royd. jr.. president. American Petroleum Institute, 
and production of 100-octane gasoline for fighting planes has 
more than doubled in the past 90 days. Deliveries bv railroad 
on Fast Coast now total about one-third the necessary supply. 




CuMing unneces- 
sary government 
x pen sea was 
urged by Senator 
Mi Hard E. Tyd- 
ings of Maryland. 




COAL: Every requirement of eoal for national defense or 

war production has been met. said C. C. Dickinson, president. 
[National Coal Association. America today has a productive 
capacity of (>0( MM MUM Ml tons of highest quality bituminous 
coal, at lowest cost to consumer and highest wage of any 
nation, 

R A I L R OA D S : So far the railroads have been able to meet 
everv essential demand made upon them, according to Robert 
S. Henry of the Association of American Railroads. This 
despite the fact that n*> one foresaw railroads would be re* 
quired to haul nearh 600,000 barrels of oil a day into the 
East, or to move in the first three months of this year about as 
man) troops as uere moved in the first nine months of United 
States participation in World War I. 

CONSTRUCTION: This industry faees biggest con- 
st nut ion program in the nation's history, said Dan W. Kim- 
ball, president. Associated Contractors of America. Construc- 
tion was on practically a war footing two years before Pearl 
Harbin, he added, and on some projects has completed a new 
building r\rt\ \2 minute-. Intimated dollar \olume of con- 
struction scheduled for this \ear is $i;^750.(KM).0<X). 

POWER: American utility companies are pooling their re- 
sources to build power reserves that can be sent wherever and 
whenever needed, said Kinsey M. Robinson, president. Wash- 
ington Power Co., speaking for Edison Electric Institute. In- 
creased demand fur electric power in war industries will be 
substantial!) offset by decrease in civilian manufacture. 






Machine too) ex- 
pansion was de- 
scribed by George 
H, Johnson, presi- 
dent, National 
ichinc Tool 
Iders' Associa- 
tion, 



Ship construction was discussed by Admiral Howard 
L. Vickery, United States Maritime Commission* 
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Attendance at the general sessions offered additional 
evidence of the interest in war problems ami the work 
of ihe Chamber. John \\\ O'Learv, chairman of the 
Chamber's executive commillee. reported thai the ser- 
vice activities of the National Chamber have taken 
precedence over policy-forming work, and the staff has 
helped overcome much confusion among member or- 
ganizations and individual members as to govern- 
ment agencies and their war duties. 
He reported : 

The Chamber this year has passed the 
all-time peak of membership of cham- 
bers of commerce. In the past five years 
our growth in that important type of 
membership has been steady, and par* 
licularly gratifying during the past year. 

Likewise, our financial support has 
shown similar increases through the ad- 
dition of both individual and associate 
memberships which have grown apace 
uith our organization record. 

Impressions gained in the course 
of a 15,000 mile flight, on which 
he talked with combat groups from 
coast to coast, were described by 
Capt. Edward Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent and general manager of Eastern 
Air Lines, and World War ace. By 
comparison with the fliers of the last 
war, today's pilots are veterans be- 
fore they leave this country for the 
theater of war, lie said. 

Captain Rickenbacker predicted 
the war would last from five to ten 
years, and that, in the last analy- 
sis, air power would determine the final victory. 

Business-as-usual is a thing of the past, and we must 
face the fact that the war will be long, said Maj. Benja- 
min LL Namm, national chairman, Retail Advisory 
Committee to the U. S. Treasury, in the opening gen- 
eral session: 

It is no longer enough for us business men to do good, 
individual jobs. The time has come for us to develop business 
tatesmanship and to assert business leadership in a great, 
unified effort to achieve a single purpose alongside of which 
all other purposes pale into insignificance. I refer to the 
simple, but far from achieved, purpose of National Unity for 
Victory ! 

Major Namm called for a "general staff" of business 
to promulgate a "general plan" for victory: 

Let us who are in trade and industry determine that we 
shall first unite, then plan, then practice, then preach. And 
after becoming united, effective and vocal, let us not fail to 



drive our message home. We must rml unl\ say the rijihl 
things, ue musl >a\ them to llie ri^lit people. And we must 
speak, not in the parlance, of business, but in the simple Ian 
gttftge the public understands. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse II. Jones said the De- 
partment of Commerce was now almost wholly engaged 
in war work. He outlined briefly the scores of activities 
in which his Department's various agencies are engag- 
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Comradeship. This group was snapped, unawares, by the candid cameraman at 
the Organization Night dinner on Tuesday, April 28. The atmosphere of comrade- 
ship which prevailed among" business men from all sections of the land was one of 
the outstanding" characteristics of the 1942 annual meeting. 



ing. The most important contribution to war aclivih 
and production has been through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, h<- said, and this one agency with 
its several subsidiaries has authorized expenditure of 
more than $13,000,000,000 in the war program: 

Conversion of America's industrial energies and technical 
skill into war work has already upset Hitler's lime table and 
ihe production in our shops and factories now surpasses the 
grudging output of Axis slave labor. 

But, he warned, we must r ealize that we have no time 
to spare and that American production is not yet >u!li- 
ciently great to give the lighting forces the equipment 
and material necessary to enable them to show what 
they can do. 

One of the "surprise" speakers was Dr, Hit Shih, 
Chinese ambassador to the United States. He described 
how his people in nearly five years of war had lost all 
their important coast and river cities, all modern ecu- 
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Maj. Gen. George Grunert, command- 
ing officer, Sixth Corps Area, commends 
industry's war effort. 



They're in the Navy now! As 

139 young men took the solemn 
oath which made them members 
of Uncle Sam's sea forces. 




Rescue! The United States Coast Guard showed the Cham- 
ber delegates how life is saved by use of the breeches buoy. 
A young lady was brought safely "ashore" from a balcony. 



Meet the Fighting Forces 



■ ICTURES on this page were snapped as delegates and visitors to the 
Chamber's annual meeting gathered in the Hotel Stevens ballroom on 
Wednesday night, April 29, as the guests of Uncle Sam's righting forces. 
Cooperating in a spectacular and practical demonstration of the work of 
these forces were the Army, the Navy, the Marines and the Coast Guard. 
There was music by the Great Lakes Naval Training Station Band, under 
Eddie Peabody's direction, and by the Training Station Glee Club of 100 
voices. The Army demonstrated the use of parachutes and gas masks. The 
Coast Guard showed how it effected rescues from sinking ships, and the 
Marine Corps exhibited modern devices by which the Marines will carry 
the war to the enemy. Climax of the evening was the mustering into the 
Navy of 139 young volunteers. 



Rear Admiral John Dowries, commandant, 
Ninth Naval District, welcomes the delegates. 



Eddie's in uniform. This is Eddie Peabody, fa- 
mous ban joist and band leader, now a lieutenant 
commander. His music brought enthusiastic cheers 
from the business men. 
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Buffet lunch on Monday, April 27, attracted many delegates as an 
opportunity for an informal get-together, following which they 
heard discussions of the war work of business organizations. 



ters of industry and rnanu larture, all direct access to 
the stM, more than 00 per cent of their government 
revenue- vol (ought on with undiminished spirit: 



The faith of m\ people has mm beer, vindicated hut \ ic- 
r> i» not m i in si^ht. A lon$: and hard war still faces your 
nation, my nation and all our allies. Bui my people have not 
the slightest doubt ahout the ultimate and not too distant \ i< - 
ton and then \s\\\ not quit fighting until that victory is won. 

Highlight of the elosiug dinner meeting was a first- 
hand report by Francis K. Sa\re. 1 nited Slates High 
Commissioner tu the Philippines on the siege of Bataan 
and Corregidoi . Commissioner Say re recently re- 
turned to the I "nited States alter two months on Cor- 
gidor: 



You, business leaders, ran pla) a vital rule in solidly unit- 
America. The essential function of the United States 
lamher of Cominerre is to unite and unif> American busi- 
ness groups. Now. as never before. America charges you with 
that responsibility. Capital and labor. Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. New Dealers and anti-New Dealers, rich and poor, 
Catholic and Protestant, black and white— ail of us are Amer- 
icans — -and all of us. determined to pull in harness together, 
are going to win this war. 

Those boys who are living on the front line, close to death, 
with their minds prepared any day willingly to make the 
supreme sacrifice, sense realities. The suffering and the agony 
irnid which we lived on the front line must inevitably come 
all the people of the world unless the forces of right 



ness organize themselves, first to combat and overthrow the 
forces of evil. and. second, after such defeat, to set up an order 
which will make a re|relition of the present tragedy and catas- 
trophe forever impossible. That is a backbreaking labor of 
infinite difficulty: but unless it is achieved our civilization 
cannot survive and man must revert to the level or below the 
level of the beast. The inspiring fact is that it can be achieved. 
And the Democratic nations of the earth can achieve it. 

Difficulties facing the I nited States Maritime Com- 
mission in keeping up with the war s demands on ship- 
ping were described by Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
Commissioner. Speed in building new ships, he said, 
must be accompanied by adequate protection of ships 
at sea, because ships cannot possibly be built as fast as 
they can be sunk. He indulged in some good-natured 
ribbing of the men who had earlier reported on the 
work of their various industries: 



You have heard the power people tell you that we always 
had the power when we wanted it. Well, I have had some 
battles to get the power we needed. As for the machine tool 
people. I have waited six or eight months for cranes to build 
ships, and the big bottleneck is steel. 



con- 



Nonetheless, he reported, the time from keel laying 
to delivery has been cut from 105 days to 94 days. 

Agriculture has no wish to profit at the expense of 
other groups, the Department of Agriculture will 
watch the pt ice> ol farm product.-. \C Clifford Toi 
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send, director. Agricultural Defense 1 Relations of the 
Department of Agriculture, said. 

Representative Hatton W. Simmers of Texas railed 
upon all citizens to guard against further invasion of 
State's rights, and to work for restoration of those l ights 
already pre-empted hy the federal Government. 

Foundations of Peace 

A LOOK into the world of the future and the per- 
plexing problems it must solve was given at the din- 
ner meeting of the American Section. International 
Chamber of Commerce, at which Eliot Wad ft worth, 
chairman, American Committee of the International 
Chamber, presided. 

Anyone who thinks of the peace after the war as dis- 
tinct and different from the war itself is deluding him- 
self, said Prof, John B. CondlifTe of the University of 
California Department of Economics. The war effort 
must be conducted now in such a way ii> to lay the 
foundations of the kind of w orld we want, he said. That 
means, he added, breaking through the rigidities and 
monopolies and privileges that have hampered private 
enterprise, capital and labor alike. 

Continued collaboration hy the United Nations will 
be necessary after ihe war, D. G. Mckenzie, president 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, declared: 

Our condition of peace must be that the Axis powers be 
placed in such a position that never again will they have the 
opportunity t«» throw the world into turmoil. Nothing less than 
ih is will suffice, as we must not have another world war a gen- 
eration in the future. There ean be no vindictive peace nor yel 
a generous peace. 

Barclay Acheson, roving editor oi I he Reader's Di- 
gest, said the people of South America were ready lor 
new attachments and loyalties, and that we are in posi- 
tion to assume leadership in the western hemisphere. 

Difficulties of American Chambers of Commerce 
abroad were discussed at another dinner meeting, 
A. B. Caragol, president of l\\*< Aim i nan Chamber <»1 
Commerce in Spain, and Robert E. Pearce, chairman 
of the United States Committee. American Chamber oi 
ommerce in France, Inc., urged that the work of the 
chambers in foreign lands he continued wherever pos- 
sible, maintaining skeleton organizations in this coun- 
try if necessary* These organizations, he said, should 
e prepared to resume their activity on full scale when 
the war ends. 

How individual business organizations have mobi- 
ized their resources to meet war conditions and prob- 
lems both locally and nationally was the subject of a 
series of talks at general meetings* 

Dan W. Kimball, president of the Associated (h-m- 
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era I Contractors of America, sa irl construction had 
been at war for two years turning out the facilities 
necessary for the war effort. And how the Columbus, 
Ohio, Chamber helped contractors handle a program 
calling for construction of 3.600 houses for war 
workers was told by John W. Galbreath of that city's 
Chamber. 

The needs for defense housing gave the savings and 
loan associations both a challenge and a made-to-order 
opportunity, said Fermor S. Cannon, president of the 
United States Savings & Loan League. The challenge 
was I lie risk involved in financing small homes for 
workers in defense industries, and the opportunity was 
lo M>rvr th.it particular field. 

Conversion of the radio industry to w T ar purposes 
was described by Paul V. Galvin, president of the 
Radio Manufacturers' Association. Other speakers ic 



* 



m ~ KAUFMAN * FAflRV 

For vigilance on behalf of public health, Dr. Henry F. Vaughn 
of the University of Michigan presents award to Acting Mayor 
John L. Bonn of Milwaukee (center) and Walter Harniseh- 
fcger ( right ) > president, Harnischf eger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee. 



For Health's Sake 



WINNING cities in the National Health Conservation contest, 
conducted jointly by the National Chamber and the American 
Public Health Association, were announced at the annual meet- 
ing. They were Detroit, Mich.; Evanston, 111.; Greenwich. Conn.; 
Hackensack, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; LaSallc, III. ; Louisville. Ky 
Madison, Wis.; Memphis. Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Newton, 
Mass.; Racine, Wis.; Reading, Pa,, and Schenectady, N, Y. 
Awards alao were given 14 counties in the Rural Health Contest. 

The awards went to a total of 28 cities and counties in 17 
states. Kentucky, Michigan, Tennessee and Wisconsin produced 
three winners each, and Connecticut. Illinois and Washington 
two each. The other ten states had one winner each. 
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this program include*! J. \Y. Follin, managing director 
of llit- Producer/ Council, who told of the Council's 
work a s a clearing fiou>r of information for th<* con* 
struction industry: Graham Hall, president of the 
Nashville. Chamber of Commerce, who told of his 

Chamber's activity to connection with vocational irain- 

ing; Tin una- N. Dysarl. presidenl « ► I the Chamber of 
Commerce of Si. Louis, who outlined how St. Louis 
was meeting il- wartime h an>|n u tut ion problem; and 
Oscar Mont ad. executive v ice president of the New 




Cincinnati city and fire department officials display grand 

award won for best work in fire prevention. 



Second Front Against Fire 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, won the grand award for the best work 
in lire prevention and protection in the 1942 Inter-Chamber 
File Waste Contest sponsored jointly by the National Chamber 
and the National Fire Waste Council. Pimples were presented 
to Milwaukee f*> the winm-i in Clas? 1 Hues of 500*000 or more; 
Cincinnati in Class II, cities 250.000 to 500,600; Wichita. Kansas, 
in Class III. cities I O0.(K)0 to 250.000: Lake wood. Ohio, in Class IV. 
50*000 to 100.000; Pfcrkerftburg, w. Va . Class v, cities 20.000 to 
50.000, and Valley City. N. D.. Class VI, under 20.000. 

This is the second Lime Cincinnati has won the grand award, 
the previous occasion having been 1939. It won first place in its 
population class in 1932, ami in other years has attained second 
or third place in Its class. 



Haven, Connecticut. Chamber of Commerce, who told 
of building New Raven's civilian defense organization. 
It wa> at the group meetings that the specific prob- 
lems of various industries and business fields were 
discussed. 

I liese sessions were carefully planned to cover agri- 
culture, transportation, insurance, federal finance and 
taxation, natural resources, labor relations, distribu- 
tion, and the world economic position. There \\a> imieh 
give and take of questions and answers between the 
speakers and their hearers, and many of the meetings 



continued in session long after the usual time for ad- 
journment, 

A New Destiny Waifs 

IF A SINGLE word of discouragement or defeatism 
was spoken. I didn't hear it. There was. instead, the 
universal sentiment ; 

"WE Ml ST. W E CANyWEWtlLF* 

This pledge was reiterated by the newly-elected 
Chamber president, Erie A. Johnston of Spokane, 
presidenl ol the Brown Johnston Company and the 
Columbia Electric & Manufacturing Company. In a 
statement following his election, he >aid in part: 

\- ilit- newh etn ted president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of t nitcd Stair-, t uish to pledge the full cooperation of 
this great husine^> organization with all government ageneies 
and with all <»thci groups in our national life. f*»r total vie- 
lor\. There uitl alwavs be differences of opinion, |>ul in ihis 
crisi> all effort nnM )>»■ directed toward bringing victory foi 
diis America of our*, w huh we love. 

To win the war is Vmeriea's mitnher un<- Ml St. \ictor\ 
ran onh be had through the cooperation and tolal coordirta- 
liivri of ALL of America \ effort-. ALL of the lime. 

Wr >!udl enieiiic frmn I li i — devastating conflict with a new 
national soul, A new destim awaits u*. We must }>e ready for it. 

Winning the war and winning the peace are the ?ame. We 
ilo not detract from lti«- war effort as we begin now to lay tin* 
foundation for peace. Progress now in one direction means 
success in the other. 

The spirit of unit) among those attending the Cham- 
ber V annual meeting was nowhere better demonstrated 
than in the adoption of the resolutions on the closing 
day of the convention. 

Thi> was no cut and dried alTaii. Moie than lJH>n 
business men sat in the Stevens ballroom as the resolu- 
tions committee reported the results of it> lour-day 
deliberations. Attentively the audience listened to the 
reading of the resolutions* and occasionally someone 
arose to suggest the re-wording of a phrase. On basic 
policy, however, there was little or no divergence. A 
summary of the resolutions follows: 

WINNING THE WAR: Rcdedication to winning the 
war, and winning it conclusively, was the theme of the annual 
meeting. It reached its highest expression in the final resolu- 
tions of the mating. However unprecedented the magnitude 
of the tasks, it was declared, they must be accomplished. 
\\ hatever the goals set for war production and war services, 
they must be exceeded. All public policies and private plan* 
must be shaped to speed and enlarge effective war production 
until it is overwhelming, 

THE FUTURE: This great effort must increase our 
strength and our will to meet the tasks ahead, after war. It 
must utilize our smaller enterprises and maintain them for 
our future needs. It should give full protection to producers 




Talking it over. 

I. N. Tate, vice 
president, Weyer- 
h a user Sales 
Company, St, 
Paul, and a young 
Navy officer have 
a that at the An- 
nual Dinner. 
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Looking ahead. President Albert W. Hawkes and Francis 
B- Sayre, United States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, pictured at the Annual Dinner on Thursday night, 
pril 30, at which Commissioner Sayre spoke. 




Greetings are extended to a friend by 
John W. O'Leary. chairman of the Na- 
tional Chamber's executive committee, at 
the annual dinner. 



Corner conference* Here are, left to right, Thomas J. Wat* 
son, Charles G. Dawes and Robert E. Campbell discussing the 
program of the International Chamber of Commerce dinner* 



■■■■■ 

After war — what? Professor John B 
Condtlffe of the University of California 
discussed this subject at the dinner of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. We 
must prepare now, he said, for the peace 
which is to follow the winning of the war. 
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from the i \ \: -i lav** in their reapemaes \<* mjuc^ts from 
!Vd*-ral aprnrte* » bar ged *itb wartime ie*pnfisibililie*. It 
must so use our facilities for distribution and for forrign 
trade that th--\ will later he available to serve us. It must in- 
i Knit' maximum coordination uilh Canada in war-relalr-d 
activities and a poltrv of fulfilling all cornin it merits %*e make 
*ilh f^tin AmiTiean countries. It mu^t be accompanied by 
assuranecs that advantage will not he taken of com miration 
on war to bring about permanent centralization of government 
at the expense of the Mate*, and continuing controls of bu*i- 
ni and individual* — that right* ami freedom* imw surren- 
dered u ill be restored. 

THE RIGHT TO WORK: \ bfl I fgkl fcQ vvork — to ob- 
tain empb>\ merit and 1<» k* < ] « it v\itln»tit membership <»r mm- 
membership in anv organization, or payment to anyone — 

■dmuld I**' pr<»te< led b\ ( uni!f»«-*. I ft* 1 i^lll !•> -I i ike -dmuld be 
voluntarih *u*pended dujini: war bv all ^"il'iv Artifn ial 
Inmmtmm np<>n Imui* <.f work should m<1 be permitled diir 
trig war 

CONSERVATION FOR WAR; Common endeavors 
mu-t be ill-" order <»f I he dav — lo nm»erve transportation for 
its greatest possible um- I«i keep management in industrial 
plant* free from interference^, m order lhat onipnt mav lie 
facilitated — 1»> avoid wa*1e - » f material*, men, and monev at 
ever* point t<> ban e\ peritnenlat nm oi new activities of 
go\ ernmerrt that divert attention and energie* f i * *rr> support 

of \\ ill -er\ \< e- 

WAR FINANCE: Financing the war i* of t ritual im- 
portaure to Miere**. Tlmi nujdi^oinp e< <»m»hn should be re- 
quired of all government authorities, in order that targe sav- 
in; 1 * may be available foi tlie uar effort. Federal laxe> should 
be equitablv distributed tnrmisdmnl all rla*s<> of the popula- 



tion, and should *eek the revenues possible without impair- 
ment of maximum war production in minimum time. The 
excess-profit* tax. the tm»*t effective mean* vet found for 
reselling an\ unusual profits art ruing lo rorpor ations under 
war condition*. dmuld In* confined lo those profits as aelualh 
realized, and not allowed to rut into normal earnings, for 
nhirh the income tax i* intended. A proper rombination of 
ihe-M i tve* v. dh i r i ou r a«remenl *d iea*onablr revives against 
I fie p.ei e-.it ie* of the jh»«i w ar jiermd. w ill enable coi po rat ton* 
to make their maximum contribution to the war and aftei 
ward. 

MEASURES AGAINST INFLATION: Tin -ov 

einmenl's borrowings to meet the rernaimler of tlie costs of 
war should tap to the greatest possible evrent. on a tolunlart 
basis, the current income <.f the countrv available for saving*, 
thus pioMihn^ a further check upon inflation. To counteract 
against mllalmnaiv influences there *fiotdd be added to taxe% 
ami L f o\einmenl borrow in^ of *a\ m^s an immediate extension 
of the I'm* e Control Act t<« cnvei all element* that control 
prices. including *alarie* ami watte*. 

A* the men who bail attended the Oiainber's \9\2 
annua] meeting left fin their lmme>. their were mam 
little dramas enacted in railroad -da t inns which lent 
still furtliri urgency tn the slogan "Lefs Get fi Done!" 

(]aia\an* nf Amu trucks, loaded v^ith youths in 
civilian attire, tumbled through llic street* 0f Chicago 
bound lot ttoop train* and reception centers. There 
wen* no bands m parades sitnplv grim youth* setting 
grimly about a gi itn business. 

< >nr of these dav * thn*c hoys would he clriv itig tanks. 
Of flying panes, Of firing the shell* and cannon which 
the Chamber men were going back home to make. 




»«ifawt-*c«i**c* ««i«MT-*KBi*wei vaic«T-«coii*tf 

Presiding Ofrlcer at two genera) sessions Canada's part in war was described by The cool industry Is ready for war, said 

was I. N. Tate, vice president, Weyer- D. G. HCcKenzie, president* Canadian C. C. Dickinson, president. National Coal 

haeuser Sales Company. St. Paul, and Chamber of Commerce, at the Interna- Association, in addressing a general sea* 

\ice president of the National Chamber. tional Chamber of Commerce dinner. alon. 
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Americans enjoy the highesr standard of 
living in the world. More than a little of 
the credit for this is due to the influence 
of advertising. Consider, for instance, the 
service performed by skilfully prepared 
circulars, catalogs and publications. With 
illustrations done in life-like colors . , . 
with halftones of almost photographic 
perfection . ■ , with type that's printed 
clear-cut, they spread information about 
uses and values of merchandise. They 
help to create the urge to own and enjoy 
America s products J Significantly, many 
of these printed masterpieces are produced 
on Level coat* printing papers. 



Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levekoat papers because the properly 
prepared and balanced refined jrroundwood 
content as well as coating materials are 
blended to give dthnire printing advan- 
tages. Levekoat papers are characterized 
by remarkable opacity, and smooth, lus- 
trous surfaces. And because of manufac- 
turing economies, Levekoat papers bring 
these fine printing qualities at surprisingly 
low prices. 

Ask your printer or paper merchant 
for samples of Levekoat printed results. 
Or, if you prefer, write direct to our 
nearest office. 
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UNITED Til I V STAND 

• . • ntosf anything! 

\\\ \s\m\ strange ah ln in\ <ln ihin. frail -lin l- uf 
wimil lirmnir >«» hm^li ami strung . . . so resistant 
In WQ8X ami Irar. In walrr. chemicalfi anil dreay 
. ..llial builder* of airerafL bnals. hutiies, ami 

other striici tm k s liail these trane£on«ed woods w 
man**! materials ? 

I hi- answer is found in Kik* lit» " resin*, jjmsmj Mfe 

thrlie, man -made material*. \t hieh paved tin* way for many 
development* in molded, lamniali-d. arid C*Sl plastics in 
eommon iiae everywhere, have gained an even broader 
and iih ire hasir role. 

Through research . . . in helping to *ol\e the problems 
posed \i\ manulai turn •* in mam lield* ISakelile" renins 
haw heeorne inert-nsiiiulv imm »rt ;i n t a* impr**f*tniting t co/i/- 
int*. and hnndirtt* a^'iil*. Tin \ Intld materials I oj;cl her . , , 

and the\ % +■ greater urenffth, sreater durabiliit. and 

longer life I" eomm<m -uh-lamtH man ha* twd for 

ages* *Ttak* ldi-" i *->in- abo perm 1 1 the erealinn ol irturt\ nen 
tmtffi ittl\ . . . material* m \ - i -n-n h'-hir*-.. . w 1 1 1 1 possibili- 
ties thai make one want to do things with them. 

Development* in bonding, Mabilizinj: and densifyin" 
ph %vood* vvjlli 'T5 L ik« lit* re-tn* are mir phase ol thi* 
-t<>r) . " Hiik elite*' re^in* hav *- al*n *n|\ ed man> problem-, in 
the fahrtealiori of metal*, earbon. ahra*ive*. eloth. leather, 
paper. in eouutle^ way* . . , in varied form-. i'.cr- 

t ii i 11 t\pe* rd "Itakrlite" rt-^tiiH have helped to establish 
net* standard* oi dnrabilds for paiul- and larnidies. 

Vnd tin* i* *int\ the ht fiinrtinti. V* new problem- ;ire pn - 

*elltf"d . ■ . l«» In *nlved l*V re^earell ... a flfJ>l t>( IWH 
|ii,t\ Jie i'\prr'|ed **t thesr r(l 1 1 ir'n | , \f|^.ltile. hn - 

^«»lv in» mali-rial>. 



f/ie et t<r-hr*m(t*'ninii titt rrsifit ution t*f mntvr 'utts offrrvd by 
liakrlitr Corporation is non supplements} hy thr "1 in\ltt*>" 
ftlasiit s tieieiopett and produced fry Cnrhide and ( arlnm 
(7ie/inj tit*. Corporation, The manufacture und application ttf 
these products hue*' heen prettily facilitated hy the plasties- 
fabricating researeh of \ationat CarUon i.tunpany* Inc., hy the 
metntturitical experience o} Electro Metallurgical C.ompans ami 
IhcMtes Stellite <*mijam\\ ntitl In the metal - fabricating hrtonl- 
edfie ttf The Linde Air I'rttdttcts (lompany. All of these com- 
pOflfafl are i nit\ <rj ' nion Cnrhide and Carhon Corporation. 

ham: lite corpor v i i u \ 

( nil of f outn ( or hide und i.orhon t or portttion 
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thinks so. There will be tough months ahead — maybe 
tougher months — but at least the limit is in sight. 



Washington 
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Getting Down to Business 

FROM now on war production will be held to some- 
Hiin^ remotely near the present level. There will be 
less emphasis on expansion. Fewer figures will be 
heard of the kind pessimists called fantastic. 

VVi r« making all wo can hrin-i)<' and all that we need 

Production figures will continue to mount as the 
new plants get into action. But the need for new 
plants will have been filled when those now in course 
of erection or tooling are at work. 
VVVvi* ^ottun rid of the "bugs." 

American industry will build for Hie market in 
the future, just as it used to do. After all. war is the 
greatest market the world can offer 

Old Plan Under Forced Draft 

IN its essentials the government-industry hook-up 
for war production followed the traditional plan. Pro- 
motion -building — tooling— selling. 

We didn't overshoot the mark. We can use ev^iythm^ 
we are now making or wtlj make with th, plants nnw 
coming tn. 

But overproduction will be avoided. Army and 
Navy can now see clearly what they will need in the 
future. They can only use overseas what they can 
ship. 

W.P.B. Can Take Breath 

THIS is glad news at W.P.B. When every lathe and 
forge was calling for more raw materials and freight 
cars and men and more lathes and forges were being 
set up and small business men were being choked nut 
of business and the market, the Board was at its wits' 
end. Then Leon Henderson's rationing and pricing 
plan came along 

"The W.P,B. went right through its wits 1 end and 
kept on running/* 

Now that it can take breath there is a real prospect 
that the small business man can be helped. Nelson 
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Ship Bottleneck Being Opened 

ONE evidence that a period of calm is approaching — 
high pressure and noisy but still relative calm is 
that the Quartermaster's Department, the Maritime 
Commission and the Office of Defense Transportation 
are no longer striking sparks. Sbiploading. docfc man- 
agement, and operating efficiency will be improved. 
No one was at fault. 

Three well meaning and competent agencies were 
obliged to work their way out of a tangle of responsi- 
bilities and conflicting authorities. 

Creeping Regulation is on Us 

TWO months from now there will be more regula- 
tions. More restrictions. They are coming one at a 
time — inching along like de po' inch worm — but in* 
exorably. 

They will go into effect when the tickets and forms 
have been printed and distributed and storage ware- 
houses found. We will have one cup of coffee, coupons 
for clothing, tickets for fuel oil and enormous staffs 
to manage our affairs for us. 

"Literally tens of thousands of organizations will 
receive and pass out instructions," said Robert E. 
Sessions, director of the O.P.A, consumer section. 

No one has yet produced a convincing answer 
to the question "why ?" England arms her homeguard 
with rifles and hand grenades instead of wit h fountain 
pens, and even Germany, bureau-ridden as she notori- 
ously is, finds other uses for her men and women. 
Americans may get somewhat alloyed comfort from 
the fact that thousands of folks will like to check 
up on their neighbors. 

Midgets Make the Trouble 

THK little people in government make the trouble 
The responsible big people are all right. When the 
proposition to give the Government the right to buy 
privately owned cars was first advanced every one 
said "Yes." 

"No," said the little people in government. "The 
Government should seize Mum. Thai would bring 
home to the people the fact that we are in a war — ** 

Where the heck do the little men think we think 
we are, anyhow? Popular complaint as piped into 
Washington is not against taxes or high costs or 
fewer tires or less sugar but against the shouldcr- 
waggers who are tying government in red tape and 
slowing up action. 

Here's Where You Stand 

THIS corner could not be blindfolded and backed 
into anything that might seem to be a criticism of 
a court. But it is mildly wondering whether whatever 
protection a citizen might think he could get from 
a court against unwarranted acts by an administra- 
tive agency has not been stripped away. Here are 
the facts. 

The Endicott- Johnson corporation has a contract 
to make shoes for the Government. Under the Walsh* 
Healey Act it must conform to certain regulations. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins ordered the em n- r ifion 
to produce the work records of employees in 12 plants. 
The District Court upheld the corporation's conten- 
tion that these employees were not concerned in the 
contract with the Government and that Miss Perkins 
therefore lacked authority. The U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the lower court, however, on the 

SI 
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ground that the Supreme Court in numerous decisions 
has set up a new doctrinal t rend : 

The Supremo Court tendency tn support administrative 

procedure. 

That would seem to deprive the sufferer from what 
he thinks is a tyrannical procedure of even the right 
of protest. 

Senate Knocks Off a Horn 

BY A VOTK of 42 to 38, the Senate refused to T.V.A. 
the right it has always claimed to spend its receipts 
as a revolving fund, and directed it to turn its money 
into the Treasury. When it wants money it must 
come as do all other government agencies to Con- 
gress for an appropriation. If the T.V.A. had not 
been compelled by the Senate amendment to make 
a regular accounting to the Government, and were 
free to do what it pleases to do under the court's 
ruling as to the administrative authority* then it 
looks to this corner that :i mighty nice little inde- 
pendent government would have been set up in 
T.V.A. f s seven states. It is true that the General 
Accounting Office has the authority to audit T.V.A/s 
expenditures. But it cannot make its findings public 
until T.V.A. assents, and for four years T.V.A. has 
said nothing at all. 

It Isn't the Baruch Plan 

ANY one who says the Leon Henderson price-fixing 
scheme has mote than a remote relation to the 
Baruch plan successfully used in the First War will 
get no smile from the Old Master. He will not be 
quoted, but thos< whu know him say: 

"The Baruch plan set certain boundaries and 
compelled industry to keep within them. But industry 
ran its own affairs. On one occasion a group of in- 
dustrialists refused to obey: 

"You will," said Baruch "or else." They did. 

Henderson Would Run Industry 

CONTINUING TO QUOTE: 

" Henderson's plan calls for the management of 
industry by the Government. Thirty thousand or 
more prices are being fixed. An incredibly huge 
.ionization will be required. The interference by 
outsiders with the affairs of an industry is bound 
to make trouble 

There is practically no complaint because supplies 
have been cut short. In the O.P.A, they say the 
"squawking" is over what appears to the average 
man and wife as too much bureaucracy. 

Read This and Weep 

ONE of the great newspapers has a daily circulation 
approximating 1.250,000. The Sunday circulation fig- 
ure sounds like one of the current appropriation 
bills. As a part of the campaign to save transporta- 
tion Government has ordered that : 

There shall be only one delivery to outlying points daily. 

That means that the great newspaper may print 
only one edition daily. There are not enough means 
of transportation available to get that single enor- 
mous edition to the small towns that have been de- 
pending on the paper. Not in one shipment. A tabloid 
in another city has a daily circulation of 3,000,000. 
Indications are that the big paper and the tab will 
find their circulation cut down to the size of their 
rivals pronto. A regulation will fix that. 



'Brass Hats " Are Out 

THIS being early in the war some of the censors 
are passing through that phase of uncertainty that 
all censors do while they are getting acquainted with 
their duties. In a recent story a writer spoke of: 

The Army's brass hats. 

That phrase has nothing derogatory in it. It is as 
commonly used in war-writing as caissons or muni- 
tions. But the censor struck it out because he had 
confused the functions of the censor with that of the 
editor. Only remedy is in the hands of the writers 
and editors. There are indications the remedy will 
be used. 

As to the Second Front 

EXCELLENT but not quotable authority remarks: 

No ill nil offensive is to he expected from America and 
Britain in 1942. Not enough ships, planes. &uns. men. By 
1943 it is expected the United Nations ran hit with all 
they've got It is believed the war can he won in 1944. 

Some plain speaking is to be expected in the imme- 
diate future in an effort to head off a popular demand 
for hasty action before we are ready. 

Why War Costs So Much 

GEN. LEONARD C. AY RES was the statistician of 
the First War. In his 1919 report he stated that the 
cost of the Army — only of the Army — had been $14,* 
900,000,000. He is the statistician of this Second War: 

How much more will it cost today to equip a force of 
1,000,000 men than in 1918? 

Tanks are used by the thousand now and by the 
dozen in the First War. An army might lose more 
planes in a single day than it had combat planes in 
the first wan The field of action is scattered all over 
the world. Transportation costs alone are shattering: 

"Perhaps ten limes as much," General Ayres re- 
plied. "No on* 1 knows yet. The figures are not in." 

Too Big to Comprehend 

NOT even Einstein could grasp the immensity of 
our war program. Yet he deals with unbounded time 
and space. If the word association test were to be tried 
on the average reader and he were asked to respond 

to: 

"Signal Corps" — 

He might say "pigeons" or "wigwag/' He would re- 
call that both pigeons and flags are used in war to 
send messages. He would be surprised to hear that the 
contemplated cost of communications for our first 
New Army will be $3,000,000,000, That is $23 for 
each of our 132,000,000 people. 

Cost is Not Too High 

AN ARMY without communications is blind and deaf. 
The Signal Corps will make use of every means of 
communication ever invented, from the walkie-talkie 
radios for the front line to blinkers and telephones. 
War has become a new science. A football team 
on the field is more nearly out of touch with the 
coach than is a modern army with its commander- 
in-chief, The Engineers' Corps is at work on a con- 
struction program that makes the Great Wall of 
China seem like a neighborhood activity. The first 
cost of that program is $6,000,000,000. It may run to 
$10,000,000,000. Yet some of the greatest shops in 
the war program have been built by private capital 
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The man who never 
stops studying 

Most people realize that a life in- 
surance agent is usually a man who 
"likes people" and wants to help them. 

What isn't so obvious is that wanting 
to be helpful isn't enough. An agent must 
also know how. . , and that reqiurcs know- 
ing how changing conditions affect pol- 
icyholders. 

For instance, agents today must be 
able to answer such new questions as: 
Is my life insurance affected by the new 
war clauses?**.. ."How may my life insur- 
ance be tied in with my Social Security 
../'Do the new taxes require any change 
in my life insurance arrangements? *\ « . 
and scores of other questions arising from 
changing conditions. 

An agent is always "going to school" 
because policyholders are continually 
confronted with new life insurance prob- 
lems. As they arise, the agent must be 
ready with advice and counsel. Accord- 
ingly, he prepares himself in many ways; 



for example, he attends educational meet- 
ings and rakes correspondence courses. 
His studies begin the first day he enters 
the business and continue until he retires. 

Last year, many Metropolitan Man- 
agers and Assistant Managers, who su- 
pervise and train agents, attended 91 
special three-week schools. Additional 
schools are now in progress. Field train- 
ing instructors are constantly at work 
with the agents both in the held and in 
classrooms. Nearly a thousand field-men 
are enrolled in, or have completed* the 
course which brings the coveted designa- 
tion, "Chartered Life Underwriter/* 



In short, keeping abreast nt new de- 
velopments and how they affect your life 
insurance program is a big part of the 
held man's responsibilities. If you are a 
Metropolitan policyholder these facts arc 
worth keeping in mind. 

When problems arise in connection 
with your life insurance, remember that 
your agent has probably been confronted 
with the same questions before. He will 
be glad to help you ... to give you the 
benefit ot his knowledge, training, and 
experience ... to seek, when necessary, 
the benefit of the advice of Home Office 
specialists. 
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ME IflOPOLlf AN LIFE. INSUflANCE COMPAMr 



Thb is Number 49 in a series of advertisements designed to gfV4 tfu pttblu a dearer 
understanding aj how a iije insurance company operates. Copies qf preceding advertise- 
ments in this series tuilf be ma i fed upon requt:\t. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederuk //, Erkrt, CHAIRMAN* OF THE BOARD • Ltroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 

1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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— Ford, General Motors, Chrysler for instance. 

After the signals and the shops and the airfields 
are provided for come guns and shoes and uniforms 
and anti-fever shots. Of course it's too big to com- 
prehend. 

Who Will be the Chief? 

UNDERCOVER and somewhat volcanic agitation 
is for a Chief of Staff for the combined American 
and British armies. The combined staffs are working 
very well but there is agreement in theory that one 
man might prove more efficient than two staffs. 
These questions arise to plague the planners, how- 
ever: 

Who shall he be? And in London or Washington? 

The story of the 1918 clash between Pershing on 
the one side and Foch and Haig on the other has been 
somewhat clandestinely revived. Foch called a con- 
ference: 

"We will insist/* he said to Pershing, "that the 
American troops shall not be employed as units, but 
shall be fed into our trained armies as replacements." 

44 You can go to hell/' said Pershing. Then he walked 
out. The matter was never revived. 

Straws in the Wind 

W.P.B. '$ decentralization plan is approved in the- 
ory. Big chiefs would stay in Washington and issue 
orders to regional chiefs in industrial areas, , , , Fear 
is that work of decentralizing would clog a machine 
that is now working fairly well, . . . Yesterday's $2.50 
overalls will continue to bear a $2,50 price tag. . . . But 
they will not be the same overalls. . . , Already prices 
are being changed. The first guess often proved to be 
a poor one. . , , There will not be pocket-room in the 
new war suits for all the ration cards. . . . More speed 
on war production plus an increased output for 
civilian needs is Nelson's plan. . . . His headaches. . , . 
Not likely that McNutt's F.S.A. will be given money 
for added benefits to draftee dependents. , . . W.P,B. 
continues to weed out. More practical business men 
wanted, . . . Canned goods and clothing producers are 
expected to be hard hit by price restrictions. ... A 
sales tax is regarded as probable. 

Small Facts and Fancies 

"NO SMOKING" in war plants has boosted the snuff 
industry. Probable 1942 production 45.00G\000 
pounds, 4,000,000 more than peak in 1929. . . . Snuff 
is chewed and not sniffed nowadays. . . . Utility heads 
do not foresee any considerable shortage in power. , . . 
Chain stores are lopping off least profitable units. . . . 
Merchandising costs cut drastically by most stores. 
Fewer deliveries, no special sales, cheaper packaging 
and not so many clerks. . . . Cuts in N.Y.A, and CC.C. 
costs encouraging those who have been demanding 
a $2,000,000,000 cut in useless expenditures, Taft, 
Byrd, Tydings leading the fight. . . . Flood tide of 
forms and questionnaires submerging business men. 
. . . Unavoidable under present plans of operation. . . . 
Each must be read, presumably digested and then 
stored by some one. . . . McNutt says employers are 
hiring trained men, regardless of age, • . . State unem- 
ployment agencies paid out $124,000,000 in first quar- 
ter of 1942. Fifteen per cent more than for same 
period in 1941. . . . The 50 T 000 U, S. taxicabs carried 
one- sixth more passengers last year than in the pre* 
vious year. . . ♦ Time to buy shoes. Leather shortage 
ahead. 



Facts and Fancies 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, poet. Congressional libra- 
rian, snappy and eloquent, has been under heavy fire 
lately. Americans generally appear to be tough, hard- 
handed, and believers in the theory that in war the 
side that can kill the most men will eventually win. 
MacLeish's advocacy of psychological warfare did 
not please. Consequence is that talk is again being 
heard of another over-all propaganda agency to top 
all over-all propaganda agencies. Lowell Mellett of 
Government Reports, Col, Bill Donovan, Coordinator 
of Information, and Governor Lehman of New York 
have been spoken of to head it, if and when. All three 
tough, and capable. All may be forgotten tomorrow. 



Bait is Under Fire 



W. L. BATT, competent, hard-handed, trained busi 
ness man, is under a small calibre fire from the small 
er New Dealers. Batt doesn't go in much for poesy, 
the stag at eve, or cut flowers. He wants raw mate- 
rials, he is having one heck of a time getting them, he 
whacks the golden boys over the head with facts, and 
when he rams head-on into stupidity or red tape he 
sounds like a power tool in action. Report is that 
he is here for duration. True, however, that the 
popguns are trained on him. 

Too Much and Too Few 

ABOUT that freight car shortage probable for Sep- 
tember: 

The railroads have handled the flood of freight 
magnificently. But the war demands have been in- 
creased beyond all anticipation. Coordinator of 
Transportation Eastman, who really knows railroad- 
ing, has asked W.P.B. to allocate raw materials to 
permit the roads to build the engines and cars they 
must have to keep from being drowned under freight. 
The W.P.B. says it has no raw materials to spare. 
Having too much business and too few cars the roads 
may logically expect a strike for higher wages. 
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John L Lewis Please Note 



CONGRESSMAN WILBUR CARTWRIGHT of Okla- 
homa tells a story of a hillbilly grandfather who did 
not return from a visit to the woods. His grandson 
found him after a search: 

"Gettin' dark, Grandpap," said the boy. 

"Yep," said the old man. 

"Ain't you comin 1 home to supper, Grandpap?'* 
"Nope."* 

u Why not, Grand pappy ?*' 
"Standin' in a b'ar trap/' 

Sugar Honor in Canada 

CANADIAN housewives are not required to tell their 
ages, weight and color of hair and eyes to get their 
sugar. They are on an honor system, which permits 
them to buy three quarters of a pound a week, or one- 
quarter of a pound more than the housewife is al- 
lowed in the United States. 

No card, no registration, no snoopers. 

The sugar reserve is now in a much better position 
than it was before the new system went into effect. 
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This is where tve'd ordinarily put a picture of the Model JFM 
Comptometer. Because these extraordinary times empha- 
size toe importance of Cohptometqi Methods so strongly, 
we've omitted the machine in an effort to call your atten- 
tion to that emphasis* 



To paraphrase some other advertiser's slogan; 
What a whale of a difference a few months make! 

It seems like only yesterday when putting cler- 
ical employees on multiple shifts was just an office 
managers pipe-dream. Yet today it's an accom- 
plished fact in many concerns, so that figure-work 
machines shall not stand idle while machine tool* 
roar a promise of victory. 

Perhaps your concern hasn't adopted such 
drastic measures. Yet it's certain that "busim ^ 
as unusual" brings the amazing speed and effi- 
ciency of your Comptometer adding-culculating 
machines, and Comptometer methods, into sharper 
focus — particularly on costs and payroll u orh. 

Your local Comptometer Co. representative i- 
prepared to suggest ways in which your present 
Comptometer equipment can he better adapted 
to meet the new conditions you're facing. 

Telephone him ... or write to Felt & T u r n it 
Mfg. Co., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 

COMPTOMETER 



ADDtNG-CALCULATtNG M A CHINES AND METHODS 



The MAP of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




RAPIDLY expanding war production maintained industrial output 
and payrolls at high levels during April notwithstanding drastic 
curtailment of many civilian defense lines. Changeover of auto- 
mobile plants was nearly completed. Shipbuilding and plane man- 
ufacture continued to exceed schedules. Steel operations at 97.7 
per cent of capacity was a record for that month, while total steel 
output was only slightly lower than the peak March production. 
Railroad freight movement was highest since 1930 and passenger 
revenue improved. Electricity output held its gains. 

Engineering awards were close to the March high record, de- 
spite curtailment of non-defense construction. Declining stock 
market prices and business loans reflected war uncertainties. 
Retail and wholesale trade tapered off, and large retail inven- 
tories were in evidence. Wholesale commodity price indexes con- 
tinued to rise despite temporary setbacks caused by the O.P.A. 
price freezing order. 



While war production continued at capacity during 
April, consumer spending showed a general slow- 
ing down the country over 




The map of 
Jail month 




The continued uptrend of the Barometer during April reflected the expanding rate of war expenditures and the 
increased momentum of the conversion program from civilian production to essential war materials 
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\he whiskey expert 

who flunked his exams 



We placed two 
samples of whis- 
key before the expert, 

He sniffed. He sipped. He pro 
nounced one sample "excellent: " 
the other only "fair." 

Hut both glasses had baen filled 
with lite same whiskey! 

Maybe a head cold had thrown 
his taste off a bit. But that little 



incident convinced us that one 
man's opinion only can never be 
a reliable guidt in pleasing the 
nistes <>l thousands of people 

So wc decided to let those thou- 
sands write their own ticket. Each 
month, some fifteen hundred 
people from every walk of life — 
the Calvert Consumer Jury — pass 
judgment on Calvert products. 

01 all of our whiskies, the Jury 



has continually chosen the more 
highly refined whiskey; the whis- 
key of more delicate body, of 
more subtle flavor. That is the 
whiskey to which Calvert has 
dedicated its resources and skill. 

And because of our vast reserves 
uf i j i superb whiskies and 102 
line, mellow grain neutral spirits, 
Calvert can always produce the 
ideal combination of whiskey 
qualities. You have it today in the 
magnificent Calvert blends. 

Is that merely a claim? No. It's 
a fact. It's a fact backed up by 
the American public, which buys 
more Calvert* than any other 
luxury whiskey. 




Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86, g Proof. *Calvert " Special' \ Thr strain whiskies in this promirt are 4 years 
or more old. 2lH*k straight whiskies, 72>t# grain neutral spirits. Calvert ** Reserve": The straight whiskies in this product arc 5 years or more 

old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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ASK THE MAN 

Aid 




# For on honest answer about factory floors, folk 
to those who work in the plant. Then you will ap- 
preciate how a cold r hard floor tires a man's legs 
and slows up his mind. 

There is but one industrial flooring material — 
Kreolite Wood Block- — so durable and comfort- 



able that it is the universal choice of factory men* 

Workers work longer with less fatigue on these 
resilient, lurf-like blocks, thereby adding more time 
to the productive day. 

In addition, Kreolite Floors contribute to better 
working conditions through insulation against heat 
and cold; reduction of dust and dirt; protection of tools 
or parts accidentally dropped; decreased vibration* 

A final coating of Kreolite Jennite, our exclusive 
final filler and finish, will cut down industrial acci- 
dents by making a floor spark- proof, skid -proof* 
oil and water-proof and clean. 

All tough, end-grain wood, Kreolite Wood Blocks 
withstand terrific abuse. Installed block by block, 
they are easy to spot repair, a big advantage where 
machines must be moved often. Quick installation 
by trained Jennfson -Wright crews eliminates delays 
to construction schedules. 

To get all the facts on Kreolite, write 
THE JEN NISON- WRIGHT CORPORATION 

TOLEDO, OHIO • 23 Nation - Wide Office* 

KREOLITE RAILROAD SWITCH A INDUSTRIAL TRACK TIE5 
PILING • BRIDGE • DOCK • LUMBER 



A STRAIGHT TICKET FOR WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 

Architects, engineers, contractors and industrial concerns 
■ — in a notional poll conducted by on oullide research 
organisation — voted wood blacks their preferred in- 
dustrial flooring material. Further details on this survey 
will be moiled to interested manufacturer*. 
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MANAGEMENT'S 




LETTER 



A lost minute roundup by a staff of Washington observers of government and business 



Washington is cheering u; 



It. Reasons: 



War production is rolling at high speed; 
better than expected. Broad e c on omi c con- 
trols are now functioning; they are pass- 
ing out of the painful stage for Wash- 
ington but into it for the rest of the 
country. 

Shipping is still the weak spot. War 
goods continue to pile up from the docks 
clear back to factories. Rate of sinkings 
continues to be disturbing. Some hope is 
held that this problem may be licked by 
late summer. 

Russia is taken seriously here on her 
claim she can break Germany THIS year. 
Russian purchases in this country are sup- 
porting evidence. 

June and July will be critical war 
months, both in Europe and the South 
Pacific. Tokio bombing and Coral Sea 
rout are losses of face which Japan 
will turn heaven and earth to counter- 
act. Hitler needs a victory as he's 



never needed it before. 

Washington still struggles to find a 
domestic propaganda line or theme. Every 
administrator is now singing his own tune; 
the disharmony is ear-splitting* 

New approach may be this: stress self- 
denial, give up profits, accept lower 
Standard of living — but only temporarily. 
Lean heavily on official promises that 
brighter days are ahead* 

There's still not enough assurance that 
government really wants to preserve free 
enterprise* Many civilian government of- 
ficers don't care a hoot about preserving 
the business system. 

Social reform is still the keynote in 
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much of government effort. It's showing 
up in 0PA f in the drive on patents* in 
boosts for socialised medicine, in talk 
of raising ■ sub- standard" wages. 

Reform theories of Leon Henderson's 
subordinates appear in their disposition 
to make retailers and wholesalers fight 
for survival through changed business 
practices. Many of the subordinates were 
schooled in NRA and some of NRA 1 s policies 
will be revived. Moves to look for include 
elimination of competing stores in a given 
area; squeezing out middlemen; elimina- 
tion of sales inducements, window dis- 
plays, etc. 

Government is resisting effort of some 
big industries to tell the public through 
advertising what they are doing in war, 
and to keep their names before the public. 
This is NOT an official administration 
policy ; it's mainly an attitude of subor- 
dinates, disturbing to the business man 
who tries to plan ahead* 

Many such underlying forces are operat- 
ing behind the scenes. It's a good idea to 
watch Washington closely. 

Rationing shortly will spread over 
many commodities. Idea is more to curb 
inflation, raise tax revenue, and 
sell war bonds, than deal with 
shortages . 

Money rationing is being talked . Idea is 
to go first into enforced saving, then 
give everybody money rationing books with 
paychecks, entitling them to spend just so 
many dollars. Variation of "blind ratioxi 
book" plan. Treasury Is toying with the 
idea. 



Anti-inflation and tax measures con- 
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tinue to reflect definite policy of 
redistribution of wealth. Administration 
is reluctant to dip into lower bracket 
incomes where the new big inflationary in- 
come is. Congressmen who favor compulsory 
savings do so as means of tapping these 
small incomes. They fear post-war agita- 
tion for bond repudiation unless lower 
brackets have personal stake in nation's 
financial soundness, which enforced sav- 
ings, siphoned into government bonds, 
would provide. 

Planners are talking about shutting off 
new purchases of many civilian items now 
to build a "bank of wants" to be supplied 
after war. Probably this caused Morgenthau 
belatedly to propose lowering of personal 
income tax exemptions. 

No definite limit will be fixed_on 
salaries but high surtaxes will have 
same effect. The new tax law probably 
will, however, restrict compensation 
of big corporation executives^ 

More Congressmen beginning to urge delay 
in passing tax bill until after November 
elections. 

Wage increases are to be controlled 
through the War Labor Board rather than by 
fixed ceiling, unless present plans are 
changed. Policy is to bring up lower in- 
come workers, keep a brake on high paid 
workers* Question is whether the brake 
will work. AFL and CIO opposition is de- 
termined; tests will be made in pending 
demands of automobile and steel workers 
for substantial wage boosts* 

Basically, the administration policy is 
to boost living standards of wage-earners 
against those with incomes of $5,000 and 
up. 

Farm prices are to be held at parity 
levels or less* Congressional farm bloc 
will balk any move at formal ceiling on 
agricultural prices at less than 110 per 
cent of parity, but administration can 
keep prices at 100 with present controls 
and INTENDS to do so. 

Farm vote no longer is depended upon by 
the administration to carry it through 
the post-war world reorganization. In- 
stead, New Deal counts on labor and col- 
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ored votes in eastern states, plus the 
"Solid South" and scattered states with 
special reasons for supporting Roosevelt 
None the less, the farmers will be the 
administration's most favored group of 
this war, next to labor. 



Bureaucracy is growing like wild fire. 
Every new regulation and set of con- 
trols means new additions to the gov- 
ernment payroll, 

OFA has 4 t QQQ on its payroll in Wash- 
ington alone ; wants nearly 3,000 more. 
Administration of price control and ra- 
tioning throughout the nation may take 
upwards of 100,000 employees. Board of 
Economic Warfare wants 5,000 additional 
workers. 

So-called " intellectuals" continue to 
pour into Washington. Many are getting 
into the War Production Board, although 
men with practical business background 
still predominate. The phrase "new con- 
cept" is much used in the Capital. A "new 
concept" is a new idea offered as a sub- 
stitute for an old one formerly thought 
of as a truth. 



"Maintenance of union membership" is a 
"new concept." It is looked upon as a 
reward to labor leaders for abandon- 
ing strikes and agitation during the 
war. Workers, once in the union, must 
continue to pay dues for the duration. 
Makes things simpler for the labor 
leader; assures union membership and 
financial strength* Old concept was 
that joining a union was like joining 
a lodge : you could get out if you 
wanted to. 



Small business man has no guarantee in 
sight for his own maintenance. Subsidies 
are being talked about as means of soft- 
ening the little business man, squeezed 
by price control, rationing, shortages. 
Producers of essential goods seem likely 
to get some form of subsidy; nothing in 
sight now for others. 

Help for small businesses which want war 
sub-contracts is offered in plan under 
trial by War Production Board and Depart 
ment of Commerce. Machine tools have bee 
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catalogued with full description of their 
operations. Each tool is codified, ABC, 
DEF t etc. Department of Commerce will 
furnish catalogs. When prime contractors 
want parts, they advertise, using code 
numbers. Sub-contractors study catalog, 
and submit bids if they can produce 
what 1 s wanted. 

From here on out, however, the little 
man who hasn't gotten into war business 
will have slim pickings. 

Peak of industrial construction will be 
reached this year, More men and materials 
will thus be released next year. 

Talk about requisitioning private auto- 
mobiles shouldn't be taken too seriously. 
It comes from young subordinates. No re - 
sponsible official is for it now. 

Chief concern of government in relation 
to motorist is to persuade him to conserve 
his car and tires. This is a major purpose 
behind gasoline rationing in East. Pleas- 
ure driving is distinctly out. 

The new War Manpower Board has no in- 
tention of shifting huge groups of 
workers from one plant to another. 
Administrator Paul McNutt has set him- 
self against any such policy. Addi- 
tional legislative authorization would 
be required; he doesn't want it. 

McNutt thinks of his agency's job as 
being that of a clearing house or employ- 
ment office for war workers. 

Of some 10,000,000 additional war work - 



rs needed during the rest of this year, 
l f 500,000 are expected to come from the 
unemployed, the rest from non-war indus- 
tries. More women will be employed. 

Employers on war work will be required 
to draw their workers from the Manpower 
Agency* No raiding of other plants. 

Union membership will be required of 
those seeking jobs through McNutt 's 
agency. 

Leo T. Crowley is a rising power in 
Washington. Keep your eye on him. He will 
help temper the harshness of anti-holding 
company policies. 

Control over the power industry's oper- 
ations will shift largely to the War Pro- 
duction Board. J. A. Krug, head of WPB's 



power division, is no old friend of the 
power companies, but they should fare 
better than under the old Power Commission 
and Leland Olds. 

St. Lawrence Waterway and Florida Ship 
Canal projects are out. Congressional 
leaders refused to go along with admin- 
istration on either. 

Politics: Results of recent primaries 
were indecisive; revealed no specific 
trends. Best available survey indicates 
Democrats would gain 38 seats in House 
today. Too early to guess what will happen 
in November. Wait and see what happens in 
the war in the month or two preceding 
election. New Deal is attempting to pin 
the isolationist label on all who oppose 
it. Every effort is being made to make 
the New Deal and winning the war synony- 
mous - 

Owen D. Young is a possibility for Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of New York. 

Sidney Hillman has disappeared from 
Washington; victim of rivalry among labor 
leaders. 

Don't be surprised if James M. Landis 
quits as director of Civilian Defense. 
Landis tries hard but is under fire 
from state and local machines. Even 
firemen and policemen have figured 
in the backfire against OCD policies. 

Washington has passed word down the line 
to put AFL and CIO representatives on 
local civilian defense committees. 

Financing the war: Treasury still hopes 
to sell war bonds at rate of billion a 
month. Prospects seem reasonably good. 
Special bond issues for insurance com- 
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panics and investor institutions probably 
will be offered periodically — repetition 
of •tap" issue which recently brought in 
nearly one billion dollars. 

Idea of npn- interest bearing bonds to 
finance the war is still agitated, but 
this is unlikely except as part of some 
kickback provision in the new tax bill. 



Wallace and post-war: Vice President, 
head of HEW , is set to lead the fight 
for internationalism in post-war 
period — will make this his big bid for 
the White House in 1944. 



There will be hot opposition, however. 
Standard Washington planning has been that 
U. S. and Britain will team up, police the 
world, collaborate closely in finance and 
trade. Now there's acute awareness that 
friend Russia will have a place in the 
driver's seat, and the talk is being 
shifted accordingly. 

Rubber is example of post-war conflict 
as to trade policy. With nearly a billion 
plowed into synthetic plants, the polit- 
ical and labor pressure will be intense to 
KEEP this industry going. Wallace group 
will not accept this line of talk. But 
many will. 

Other war-born industries will fight 
for survival. Japanese silk may be perma- 
nently displaced. May find we can do with- 
out tin. Great increase in industrial pro- 
ducts from farm crops is likely. Soybeans 
seem destined for a bright future. 



Keep an eye on Lew Douglas, former 
budget director, as possible new head 
man for munitions transport. 



Planning to travel? Better do it quick- 
ly. Government officials are not kidding 
about shutting down on all but essential 
travel. Taking over commercial airplanes 
was only the first step. Railroads already 
have converted at least 350 Pullmans to 
coaches. There's an unofficial system of 
priorities already in effect on railroads. 

Progress in solving local transit prob- 
lems is reported from several sections. 
New York City has upped the permissible 
percentage of standees on street cars and 



isses. Staggered hours and joint use of 
automobiles also are being widely tried. 
O.D.T. estimates less than 40 per cent of 
available space in passenger automobiles 
is being utilized. 

Railroad freight ton-mile index will 
show big increase. Carloading index for 
April was up to peaks of 1926 and 1929. 
Longer hauls and heavier loadings are re- 
ported, with L.C.L. loading being down 
sharply due to O.D.T. order imposing 
minima per car. 

The "fill up your coal bin" drive is 
already a success. Result will be to ease 
railroad congestion in fall. 

Stocks of softwood "construction" lum t 
now in retail yards will be enough for 
essential civilian needs during 60 day 
freeze period, W.P.B. believes. 



Treasury's drive for payroll allot- 
ments for war bond purchases will be 
stepped up immediately. About 10.000,- 
QQQ persons have made allotments to 
date ; Treasury wants at least 30.- 
000.000 and not less than 10 per cent 
of gross national pay roll. 



Don't expect the National War Labor 
Board to fold up as did its predecessor, 
National Labor Mediation Board. N.W.L.B.'j 
decisions are being accepted by all par- 
ties to labor disputes, largely because of 
war pressure. 

Man bites do^ item; Interior Department 
went even further than Budget Bureau and 
House appropriations committee in slashing 
its own appropriation for 1943. Department 
proposed additional cuts of $10,000,000, 
and House committee promptly and grate- 
fully accepted them. 

Goal for aluminum production in 1943 i 
350,000 tons. 

Move to halt construction of new war 
plants followed debate on "chicken or 
egg first?" lines. Question was 
whether 1942 production of war mate- 
rials should be stepped up to full 
speed by using critical materials for 
the products, or 1943 goals should be 
assured by using materials in new 
plants. 1942 won- 
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Symbol 
of famine 





YOU REMEMBER the story of the seven ill-favored 
and lean-fleshed kine . . . the story of Pharaoh's 
dream, the nightmare that foreshadowed the seven 
years 3 famine. 

Through the centuries, lean cattle have always 
been a symbol of famine. 

And so often . . . a famine of salt! 
For even in the midst of plenty , . .when deprived 
of salt . . , the familiar cow thins. Her sleek coat turns 
rough and shaggy. Her milk yield suffers. Her calves 
are born weak and anemic. 

Realizing how potent is this menace which always 
lurks over field and barn ... progressive farmers sup- 
ply their cattle with plenty of salt. In the green pas- 
tures they place Sterling Salt Blocks . . . modern 



replicas of nature's own salt-licks. In winter, they 
add Sterling Granulated Salt to the cows 1 forage. 

Yet helping farmers is only one of International s 
far flung efforts. Leaders in glass-making, tanning 
and dyeing ... in the meat-packing and canning in- 
dustries . . . rely on International salt or salt proc- 
esses. And salt serves in scores of other industries. 
Sterling Rock Salt with its "auger action' 1 is also 
vital for snow and ice removal. 

Would you like to test your knowledge of common 
salt? Just let us know where we can send you the 
important facts contained in the booklet, "Salt by 
International" International Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, 
Pa. Rock salt, evaporated salt, lixate brine, Sterling 
table salt— for industry, agriculture, the home, 



Action, Machine- gunners? Within a few 
seconds after their truck has stopped 
this crew will have their machine gun 
firing. Typical of America's fast-rnov- 
inj; army, this crack unit rides into 
action on robber. 

»HOTO It U. 5- ARMY ilGNAL COUPS PKOM ACME 




Victory - 



• will tide on 
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GENERAL 
TIRE 



The Sign of Tire inspection. Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 



In this war of movement, the part the rubber 
can play in bringing Victory is beyond estimate. 

General has long been a leader in producing 
Quality tires that run farther with more safety. 

Today, the full specialized talents of General 
Tire are being directed straight at the target of 
producing tires that fight better. Our rubber and 
your rubber is going into tires that fly; tires that 
carry men, arms, materiel; tires that need n 
road; tires that will keep on fighting* 

Our entire organization at General . • • manage 
mem . • . labor . . . office personnel ... is work in 



it 




ACMi PHOTO 



Armored Division on Review! Tin's photo, showing part of the 
2,000 vehicles of the Second Armored Division, illustrates che 
variety of military equipment requiring tires, tubes, and other 
rubber products manufactured by General. 



ACME PHOTO 

Ready! Aim! Fire! Waiting for the final command, 
the section chief holds his arm up, will drop it as 
the signal to the gunner to yank the Janyard and 
Are che field piece — a 1 >5 millimeter howitzer. Such 
field pieces as this roll easily over any kind of 
terrain on General Traction Tread Balloon Tires, 




PHOTO BY U- $. AAMY SIGNAL COUPS 



Supplies Are Vital — and it's the responsibility of the Quarter* 
master Corps to get them to the troops in the field. Here is 
a long convoy of heavily Joaded trucks on a mountain road 
somewhere in the western part of the United States, 



the ^kudber you save 



shoulder to shoulder . . . making our Victory effort 
one of helping every ounce of America's precious 
rubber contribute directly to winning the war. 

Your job is to see that the tires on your car and 
on your truck deliver all the mileage built into 
them; that they are not abused; that they are kept 
in top condition until their last mile. That, even 
though you are eligible for recapping or new tires, 
you do not ask America to sacrifice any of its war 
rubber for you until it is absolutely necessary. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 

COP*RK»HT lUt, THE GENERAL TIRE ft RUBBER CD,, AKRON. OHIO 
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This Army Goes Through Its Obstacles! Uncle Sam's scout cars 
plow through mud, sand and over rough terrain because ol the 
powerful traction of General's "non-directional" cleared tire. 



O.P.A. Calls the Signals 



{Continual from put/r 2* > 
tion of the confusion that will follow 
initial enforcement of prit.i 1 ceilings. 

Wis** merchants will walrh the fu- 
ture carefully. They know that almost 
anything made from iron t-xcept urgent 
iH-cfssities will soon be oft the market. 
They know that furniture will soon run 
short because the industry is being con- 
verted to war production. They know 
that typewriters, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners will become rare as old fash- 
ioned kitchen matches. 

New policies necessary 

THE business man who isn't making 
or selling some kind of a gadget that 
contributes to manslaughter; helps nil 
an empty stomach; or clothe a human 
figure, will be in the same position as 
were phonograph store merchants when 
radios first came in. The smartest of 
those phonograph merchants are still in 
business. They altered their merchan- 
dise to fit the demand. 

Today's problem is more complex 
than that and price fixing is an added 
handicap, but many of the same ele- 
ments are present. Far-sighted trade 
association leaders saw it long ago* 
To single out one of them is perhaps 



unfair, but the Hardware Retailers As- 
sch iatton i> n good example They Marl- 
ed adding new lines long ago Hardware 
stores now are selling materials for 
blackouts, cameras, candles, docks, 
glassware, paper goods, pet goods, lug- 
gage — even cosmetics and artificial 
flowers. 

Everyone expects the real headaches 
to come over arguments about quality. 
Mrs. Jones may he furious when she 
finds one less stick of asparagus in a 
can. Mr Jones may think his ten cent 
cigar is down to the five cent level. An 
undershirt may still sell for 50 cents, 
but will it be the same shirt 0 It is con- 
ceivable that as costs rise manufac- 
turers will he forced either to quit or 
use cost-cutting methods that lower the 
quality. When the shirt is washed the 
fabric may not withstand the action of 
a cheaper laundry soap. Mrs. Igotgypped 
complains, the retailer throws up his 
hands, the O.P.A. board sends a volu- 
minous report to Washington where, 
like as not. it will be buried for the 
duration. 

Time, energy and tempers will be 
burned up to no avail. 

But, when quality standards go down, 
it will be for lack of essential materials 
and inability to operate in a normal way 




and not -except in a few cases— be- 
cause somebody is trying to cheat. 

The quality situation will become 
more acute this fall. Woolens, rayons, 
silks and some cotton goods will not be 
available when present inventories are 
exhausted. There will be substitutes, but 
they will be mixtures, probably as good 
as the original. Just the same, O P A. 
must fix a price ceiling for the substi- 
tute. Perhaps they can worry about that 
after they find a way to put a ceiling 
on things like straw hats that weren 
on sal< lust M u • U 



Quality may be forced down 
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HOW quality may get a kick in th? 
pants is illustrated further by the cane 
makers. Peanut bars sold for a nickc 
in March. The manufacturers can't re 
duce the size or quality, but peanut 
have gone up from six cents to 13 cents 
How can they put 33 cent peanuts in a 
five-cent bar that was priced for six-cent 
peanuts? Either the quality must come 
down or the price must go up or the 
manufacturer must take them off the 
market. There are hundreds of such 
examples. 

Grocers' shelves will have a differer 
appeal when the effect of government 
buying and tin shortage on canned 
goods shows up this summer. Sizes will 
become standardized and glass, card- 
board, wooden and ceramic containers 
will predominate. 

It will take a lot of squirming to main- 
tain canned goods prices within the 
ceiling. The 1942 pack will cost more 
because both farm and factory labor is 
scarce and higher paid. The demand for 
canned goods is almost unbelievable. 
The Government is buying in trainload 
lots for the armed forces and lend-lease. 
War production workers are in better 
financial shape to buy all they can eat. 
With demand and costs both up, the 
natural tendency is to increase the price. 
But artificial factors have intervened. 
The Government has set a price w r hich 
packers must pay for peas, tomatoes, 
etc. They can't pay that price and make 
a profit if the retail ceiling is frozen. 
Therefore, the Government may subsid- 
ize the packer so that he can pay tr 
farmer a high price for his tomatoes ar 

peas. 

But the farmer makes no more than 
normal profit because of scarce, high- 
priced labor. Figure out where 
squeeze will come yourself, 



Confusion in milk prices 



the 



It will take a smart merchandiser to find any possible method 
for holding sales 



THE status of fiuid milk is still highly 
confused. Mr. Henderson included it in 
ceiling prices, but the original law 
exempted milk from price control in 30 
cities where marketing agreements ar 
in force. It may take legal proceedir 
to straighten out the confusion. 

Milk distribution is a thorny problc 
Gasoline and rubber shortages increa; 
the difficulties. Uninformed observ* 
say that dairy services are duplicate 
The problem is more complex than si: 
ply merging four truck routes of fc 
companies into one. Some dairy me 
claim that one truck couldn't even sup 
ply one large apartment in the big citi 

Some dealers are trying to put nor 
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The careless driver isn't on the Axis' 
pay roll ♦ . . He works for nothing — 
against his country* His job is 
sabotaging American automobiles, 
tires, lives and work-hours, 

When he keeps a good workman 
off the job, when he leaves a good 
U. S. cor a twisted piece of junk — 
he wears the enemy's colors! 




Driving "under 40" as the President 
asks wiJJ save tires. It will reduce 
accidents. It doesn't end your respon- 
sibility. If you hog the road, if you 
don't watch the car behind, if you 
don't signal properly, if you ignore 
warning signs, if you try to beat the 
light, if your mind isn't on your driv- 
ing, you can cause a serious accident 
at any speed. 

THE PLACE OF INSURANCE TODAY 

The least anyone can do is to be able 
to pay for the consequences of the 
accident he causes. If you are a re- 
sponsible driver, you are carrying 
insurance in one of themany fine com- 
panies. In case you have an accident. 



your company will pay the damage. 

But today when you take that car 
out you will realize no amount of in- 
surance can replace an injured work- 
man, no insurance can replace pre- 
cious time lost. You will be thinking 
more than ever before about careful 
driving. Today you are driving safe, 
not just for yourself, not just for the 
other fellow— you're driving safe for 
Victorv. 



For the peace of mind good insur- 
ance brings, get in touch with the 
Lumbermens agent in your com- 
munity. He is qualified to assist you 
with your insurance problems — for 
your home, your car or your busi- 
ness. If you do not know the Lum- 
bermens agent near you, write: Jam fcs 
S. Kemper, President, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, Mutual 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 



Lumbermens 

MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

JAMES S. KEMPER, PrcuJrni Home Officii Mut-.mi ItuuftmU Bftfe, Ckitat* 

Operal mj; i n New York State a: [ A met ica n ) Lu mie r mens Mutual Caj u tth y Com pa » v of tllin o ii 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 





JUNE Aug OCT. DIC. Ml. AP»U JlfWE AUG. OCT. DIG. HI. APPU 

DECREASED PRODUCTION COSTS . . . INCREASED SALES 

T\ THE fiscal year ending MVY rUst, ]<U0, r lie COSMOS 0).*ilj.| a Uninesa 
I of $3,21n,h71 arid wound up $<>"01 I in the red. Without knowing the inside 
h1<»ry« \mi wijclit shrug tliisofTa*a ease nf Imd management. 

'I'lu' facts |>r« e otherwise. Tliey show thai this well-operated amipany, producing 
a quality product, in porwl demand* was scriuu*ly handicapped by a financing 
itrrsuigrfiicnl which imposed iimhv resirietion*. Inability 1<> supplement wr irking 
capital with aecoinmoda lions as need* required, resulted in production peaks and 
valleys that made unitco^ls excessive. 

On June 1st, 1910 the company Im^hji to finance through Commercial Credit by 
cashing their receivable* and obtaining advances against inventory located in 
their premises. From thai day the story was different. 

A\ ilh an ample amount of working < apital instantly available, production went on 
a regular schedule, and unit costs dropped. In five months, without any increase 
in sales volume, there was a profit of $59, 16^. 

As the year went on. the improved financial position permitted an expansion of 
Miles, bringing additional prolits in higher ratio. Comparison shows: 

AS OK S VLES NKT PROFIT 



5-31-11 O2mosj 
11-30-41 ( 6 mo*.) 



$3,907,080 
2,464.509 



98,110 



Over the year-and-a-half |htmk| net worth increased from $719,617 to $937,715, 
ami without any additional capital investment. 

****** 

Your financing program should !»• engineered to meet your particular needs, 

especially in these days when * \ **ry e puny with a potential for war production 

work should be in u position to seek and accept Government contracts. We take 
quirk and efficient action in working out plans to fit special cases* If you are 
interested, further information will l*e supplied on request, Write Dept. 1 103, 

*A fictitious name, but the facts and figure*, taken from our files, can be verified. 

Commercial Credit Company 

"NON-NOTIFICATION"' OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 

Baltimore 

Subtidisrits: Ben ton New York Chicago San Franc iico Lot Angelet Portland,, Or*. 

AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000^ 
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fate of the little fellow The small dai 
man's profit margin is so little that he 
forever skating on thtn ice He can 
afford to lose even a few rustomc 
Gasoline and tire rationing make it d 
ficult for him to serve thin routes, 
now he can't raise the price to his 
maining customers to Increase his pr 
it margin The diminishing returns 
the dairy business will be much mo 
dim cult for him to bear than for 
big fellow wh<» depends on volume f> 
his profit 

But the people of this country w 
have milk There is plenty and so: 
way will be found t«« gel it around. P 
haps retail stores will become the eht* 
distributors Neighbors will eventnall 
get together; make their shopping tours 
in one car and bring the milk and g 
cenes home with them 



Retailers are in a squeeze 



... 



WHILE customers are wondering how 
and what they are going to buy. the 
taller is worrying over how he will at. 
in business Profits will go mostly in 
taxes anyhow, but every conseienti 
dealer feels that his part of the wi 
effort is to help people live as normally 
I as possible by supplying their needs H 
has to make enough profit cm salabl 
items to pay overhead. 

Take $100 worth of canned g 
for example. The wholesale price was 
SO cents. It cost 18 cents to handle, lea 
ing a profit of two cents. But that w 
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the old wholesale price — the goods w 
bought some months ago. He finds It 
cost 90 cents to replace them under 
March frozen price edict. He can't sell 
for more than $1.00, but his handling 
cost is still 18 cents. He will lose eight 
cents on every sale. That's why he wants 
the wholesaler's price rolled back to 
some previous period when the cost was 
80 cents. But the wholesaler and manu 
facturer may have the same story to 
and therein O P. A. reaches for aspi 
These things can be adjusted by in* 
genuity and cooperation, but it takes 
time and a $25,000 working capital of a 
store doing a $100*000 business might 
be wiped out before the adjustments can 

I be made. 

The traditional way to make up 

| short margins is to get volume, 
where is volume to come from ? There 
will be an ever declining number of 
items, especially in consumer durable 
goods, which made up such a large part 
of his sales. Customers stocked up in 
1941 due to scare heads and fear of 

I shortages. In March of this year, enough 

| men's suits were sold to equal eight 
months' normal business. That surpl 
buying will show up this year in 
creased normal buying because the 
tomer will be stocked up. 

Retail prices in May, 1942, were a 
19 per cent above 1941 levels; therefore 
a store must do 19 per cent more busi- 
ness now to maintain the same volume. 
Without volume, the dealer must fo 1 
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up or curtail by abolishing entire depart- 
ments. 

The problem of help is getting so 
serious in some sections that many re- 
tailers are thinking about curtailment 
regardless of price ceiling effects. One 
large store in Washington reports that 
it is no longer possible to hold a store- 
wide sale because they haven't enough 
help. Sales are now confined to one de- 
partment such as the basement and 
clerks brought in from other floors to 
help out. Manager of the store said the 
only reason for sales today is just be- 
cause the other fellow is still doing it. 

If it is possible to merge with some 
other business, now is the time to look 
around. In England, only well financed 
stores or merged ones have survived — 
such things as a combination of a men's 
store and a leather goods store are ;i 
common occurrence. Most of the spe- 
cialty shops disappeared long ago and 
the proprietors went to work either for 
the big fellows or in production plants. 

One could hardly say that price ceil- 
ings were a failure in England where 
prices went up 28 per cent until April 
1941 when ceilings were applied. Since 
that time cost of living has gone up only 
one per cent. Casualties have been nu- 
merous, but the ceiling remains. There 
is no wage ceiling in England but spend- 
ing power is effectively curbed by ex- 
ceedingly heavy income taxes. 

The great question mark here is wages 
and farm prices. Uncertainty about 
what the farm bloc can do to keep farm 
prices from being controlled makes the 
price control structure uncertain. The 
President called attention to wages and 
said the War Labor Board could handle 
them. If the cost of living remains static, 
the labor unions would seem to have 
scant reason for asking increases, but 
the unions have generally opposed con- 
tracts gearing wages to living costs and 
are now insisting that March, 1942, liv- 
ing costs are not a fair basis. They want 
to go back to May, 19-1 1. 

Cooperation would help 

BY AND large, the success of the act 
depends upon the ability of business 
men and O.P.A, to get together and com- 
pose their differences. Merchant Myers 
of Ashtabula and manufacturer Jones 
of Jeanerette are just as anxious to win 
the war as Leon Henderson. If the price 
controllers and business men have the 
patience to listen to each other and the 
willingness to admit errors there is a 
probability that they can hold the price 
front. 

But the front is full of pitfalls and 
danger spots. Some of them have been 
listed in this article. The purpose is to 
arouse business men to what is con- 
fronting them, The time to act is now 
and not wait until your business is con- 
fronted with an impassable barrier, 
Thousands of automobile dealers have 
already been put out of business, but 
there are many others who converted 
their businesses into war production 
plants by their own initiative. It is going 
to be a tough job trying to make the 
hurdle, but it was a tough job for the 
soldiers in Bataan who are now eating 
fish and rice in a Japanese prison camp. 




The flower that makes 
battleships disappear 

When these bright blue blossoms fall and the boll becomes heavy 
with its oily seeds, another flax harvest begins. The 42 million gallons 
of linseed oil from Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana flax fields 
are eagerly absorbed by the paint industry which in turn furnishes 
the Navy with camouflage that allows our fighting ships to make the 
most of the strategy of concealment. This is the flax flower's magic. 

An important link between farmers' flax crops and the big linseed 
processors is the Northern Pacific, Serving well its 
territory — so rich in the resources of war and peace — ^j^jj^JjEj^ 
has earned this railway a title that perfectly describes /gSGmSzh 
its function: "Main Street of the Northwest". ' 
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When Women Wear 




RAILROAD 
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the Overalls 

EMPLOYMENT of women at men 
jobs in industry has now passed 
yond the Sunday supplement novel 
stage. With the draft taking from 
150,000 to 200,000 men a month, it 
is estimated that this year about 
| 1,000,000 women must be hired if war 
production is to follow schedules. 

In a report on "Women in Faetor 
Work/' the National Industrial Cor 
ference Board says that manufactur- 
ers who expect to hire women for the 
first time will do welt to investigate 
in advance some of the special prob- 
lems posed by their employment 
Among them are these: 

Chock up on state laws affrcting worn 
in Industry. 

De to rmine by job analyst* what jo 
1 you have that are suitable for women. 

Make relatively unsuitable work 
' them by concentrating heavy lifting and 
trucking into a few jobs to he done by 
I men. 

Plan new safety precautions. 
Prepare locker space, rest rooms a 
other facilities for women. 

Set up a wage structure for the n 
I jobs. 

Decide what to tell the new worke 
I about their job status after the war 
oves . 

Make any necessary arrangements for 
transportation and protection of wome; 
gointf to and from work, especially 
nighf shifts. 

Plan an adequate training system. 



From Girders to Guns 

• Uncle Sam needs guns and shells and tanks and plane*. We 
hustle not only ore but also scrap, whether it he old bridge 
girders or junked automobiles, to the hungry mills. We speed 
steel to the fabricating plants* Then we rush the finished 
products on their way to meet the enemy. 

Erie is pre pared to "keep Vm rolling." In war as in peace 
^you can expect fast, safe, dependable service whenever and 
whatever you ship via Erie. 

For any transportation information see the local Erie man. 
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THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 



Environment counts for much 

IN addition to certain obvious lim- 
itations such as inferior strength and 
endurance, there are a number of 
characteristics that affect women's 
employability in factories. The Con* 
ference Board finds that, while with 
men it is the job itself — the work and 
pay — that counts, the environment is 
a major consideration with women. 
For them to be contented on the job 
means working with the right asso- 
ciates. One company began by investi- 
gating the background of female 
applicants carefully. After a while 
these requirements were relaxed. As 
a result, about 30 per cent of the 
women employees quit because they 
did not want to associate with the new 
girls being hired. The conclusion from 
this was that "the employment to- 
gether of girls of different ba 
grounds results in a leveling do 
rather than a leveling up process." 

Women are inclined to be more 
tient with detail than men, but th 
display less initiative, are to a greater 
degree "creatures of habit." They are 
quicker to see and resent any evidence 
of favoritism by supervisors. A fo 
man of a women's unit must lean o 



om 



backward to avoid any possible par- I 
tiality for one worker over the others. 
One company advised that, to pre- 
serve their respect, the foreman must 
beware of even such slight favors as 
lending money for a phone call or 
giving a girl a lift in his car. 

Those consulted in the course of 
the Conference Board's study were 
practically unanimous in the opinion 
that women work better under male 
supervisors. The efficient woman su- 
pervisor often is as hard as nails — too 
hard for either employees or manage- 
ment to put up with. 

"Women are likely to resent work- 
ing for another woman and to think 
she's gotten the job because of fa- 
voritism/' 

But women instructors are prob- ! 
ably to be preferred to men when 
new female help is being broken in. 

Limits on woman's work 

EXPERIENCE both in this country 
and Great Britain shows that the 
maximum work week consistent with 
unimpaired health and efficiency is 
about five hours less for women than 
for men. Absenteeism for men in one 
American metal manufacturing plant 
was 2.5 per cent of the time, and for 
women 8.6 per cent. 

But with all these limitations there 
are still many factory jobs for which 
women are considered well fitted. 
Among these are: 

1. Work requiring care and constant 
alertness. The use of light instruments 
such as gages, micrometers, vernier cal- 
ipers, etc. 

2. Work requiring manipulative dex- 
terity and speed, but which permits the 
worker to set her own tempo and work in 
a sitting position. 

3. Work requiring considerable skill but 
little strength, either in handling parts or 
setting up machines. 

The Conference Board report shows 
that, while there is general agree- 
ment, in principle, that women should 
be paid the same wages as men when 
they do the same work, in practice 
there is considerable justification for 
a differential. First reason given is 
that men are more versatile than 
women. They can be switched from 
one job to another more readily, or 
called upon for some extra duty or 
overtime spurt. Among others cited 
are women's higher rate of absentee- 
ism t legal restrictions on hours and 
kinds of work they can do, closer su- 
pervision required for women, and ex- 
pensive alterations in plant facilities 
made necessary by their employment. 

How can women with the right 
qualifications be recruited for factory 
work by firms whose men are being 
inducted into the armed forces? One 
of the best sources, according to this 
study, is the friends and relatives of 
present employees. 



TIMELY WARTIME 

HELPS FOR 
BURROUGHS USERS 





MECHANICAL SERVICE 

Burroughs' own salaried, f;nior>- 
i mined, factory-controlled *ervU.e mon 
inspect, lubricate and adjust Burroughs 
machines , make repairs and replace- 
ment* with genuine Hum nigh* pans. 



OPERATOR INSTRUCTION 

Burroughs renders timely ami talualde 
assistance hy showing operators how 
to make full use of I he many time- 
saving features and advantages that 
are Wuilt into Kurrmjgiis mat hiiu-s 





ADVISORY SERVICE 

Burroughs representatives, trained and 
experienced In machine systems and 
installations, are fully qualified to 
suggest time-saving short-cuts ... to 
counsel with users in meeting today's 
at counting requirements with their 
present hurroughs machines. 



INFORMATION LIBRARIES 

Every local Burroughs office is kept 
supplied with the latest information 
on how Burroughs machines are heing 
used to meet today's increasing and 
changing accounting requirements. 
I Ins information is always available to 
Burroughs users. 



For years Burroughs users hove profited by the various services 
that Burroughs provides to help them get the most out of their 
Burroughs equipment. Today, under wartime conditions, these 
services are more important than ever before. 

Thousands of Burroughs users are taking advantage of these services 
to prolong the life of present equipment, as well as to meet the in- 
creasing demands and changing requirements of today's accounting. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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-don't like Cyclone Fence , 




Spiet and •adiitvur* knuw lh«l (hair chance* arc Ur 
from flood wUcn a plant i* enclofced with U*S T S Cyclone 
1 crtcc. They rcalur ih.it E<<iuh mik nil *Ii *nj rlu 
barbed wtrt ton make their job difficult — and aire aura 
to tpoil the (rt-*nn. 

Cvctnne liate* are ee»y to operate. The alidlnJt fata 
illustrated above i* controlled electrically ir<*m innide 
the plant. C>ehme finite and double drive |atr« PlnS| 
nn h»tllmitJ.n<o ki t hiotft-v 

The Cyclone Victory Hence at the o<hi, wjih it* 
harhed wirr extended on both aide* *ii the iencr *i*r» 
rn*vnmim protection* Otfctl Ifflti ol Irnce top* are 
i ailahle. 

Cyclone** own teetory -a rained erection crew* van 
>td \i>Mt lnut lm >oii. Thrtc nun know how to h n e t »i 
lencc n<ht. I hrv arc on oor payroll and we are ivM»»«' 
OMr for their work. 



THOl SANDS <»i pl«JMl vital to America's 
war effort are guarded from »pics and sab©* 
icms by l"-S«S C> clone Fence, Not onh ihe 
pl inth tlirtiiM kcs~hul \,in! iliv cute n u *v i til 

iimi! titling* and parking lot* ns well. And 
many li.iu' c\!i.i t-niloMius around iLin;*t 
^jiuis v\ it In i) ilu ir pi nit, Onh ulicu r\n\ j» j 
still tiiusl stu.u r tc<lciil i.ils .»l guarded gJte* (tn 
\«ui Iff! sure about \our property. 

We will j;ladh help v«mi uoik out yoni lenre 
problem*. I here is no o hi i gat ion in asking I<m 
iJtr lido of hoi exjif i tented men. When \««u 
Uo Iriitc temriTihfi fhiv M(»ir jil.iril ownrn 
clitntM Cvilone ihan any other propenv pro- 
let i ion fence. The reason is round in Cyclone's 
reputation h>i Rtmrdyi kmg-lastiiig fence, bi out 

fifty year* of fence huilduig we have learned 
I ton to do the job right. 

C VCt (INK HENCE DIVISION 
UmillClt STLtL 1 wine tourm; 
Waukrlan, UL ■ Hraneltea in Principal Citie* 
United Slate* Steel Export Company. N«* York 




32- Page Rook on Fence 




Semi for tint frre \h»& no 
fem*e. Cruinmcd full of 

I -I* t n. vju-t Jill ltKUt* Ulnl il 

lustration*, Slum* II type** 
— for home *r!n*nl. plny- 
prrouiirl in ii< I Iiumiiph*. liuy 
in» fence until ymi pal ^Ji »t 
Cyclone lot?* tn offer 
1 




CYCLONE 
FENCE 



C\Ct«l\l I 

WnuVeitaii. III,. la nr. Jfl? 
I'lctwe mall rue. without obljffjttlou. it 
ropy of "Your Fence— How t* » nt*N>*e 
It How to t w It."' I jtm Interested hi 
fnneina: □ Industrial ; _ Batata; 
n riayifroutid; C Resilience; C School, 
Auproiimn t«*l\ feet. 



\ it toe . 



Atlttrrs* 



City. 



Naked in 
a Gold Fish Bowl 



Con Timor/ from p*it;r 26) 
mendous. Their morale gels shaken and 
thev wear themselves out, There are 



of Wi*B have not been my accomplish - 
ments. thev have been the accomplish- 
I menta of these loyal, hard-hitting, hard* 
I working, earnest men 1 can't speak to*t 
highly of the attitude of many of these 
men who have come down here, wiliing 
to work 12, 14 or 16 hours a da>\ aeven 
days a week If necessary, t«> accomplish 
a particular job H is my anxiety ft^r 

these men. We need more men to come 
down, ao that they won't have to wear 
themselves out. 1 tell every man who 
i om« ',s down here that h* is swimming in 
a gold fish bowl, naked, Everything he 
doi s is rxposetl to the public view, ami 
should h* Hf is a public servant As 
such. h<- may tm<l all sorts of groups who 
may tiisltkc things that art being dom 

and who may make pot-shots It isn't 
that I to which I am objecting) It us 
more the feeling of a sort of concerted 
i r itjciMi] to w hn h he is subjected and 
which makes him suspect Hi*- fact that 
h*- il a business man. The nature of It. 
the continuity of it, the constancy of it 
make him feel in his own heart that he 
is a suspect because he is a business 



Chairman: Win n ■ man does not want 
to come, you nisi fc!sv. us his name. We 
will bring him down here, and if he 
fears criticism we will give it to him 
first arid let him go to work 

Connolly: One of the chief things you 
and your organization can do is to de- 
velop a thick skin Ynu oh u tit fr> have « 
r/iiHorrro.t rhatavtt r if i/ou tirr t/ointj tn 
x*r\ < Hour country. . . . 1 want you to 
develop that thick cuticle because you 
will need it every day you stay down 
there. 

Nelson: It is getting thicker every day 

Connolly: I don't cast any reflections 
on the business men 1 always did wish 
I had been one myself. , . , When 1 see 
the great things they have, the rewards 
that come to them, and the ease with 
which they live and afford to come down 
here, I have always wished I had been 
a business man. 

Nelson: That, may I observe, is a de- 
lusion, like the ease of living tn Con- 
gress 

When the story of this conflict goes 
into the record books, perhaps to- 
morrow's schoolboy can thrill at the 
thought of a resigned business man 
returning home from the Washington 
wars: 

"I regret I had but one hide to give 
for my country. H 
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50,000 
l940- ? 



i 



! 5 '°°o 



NUMBERS 



are only one-third the story 



The second chapter is size. 

Those 50,000 planes set up as a goal by the President, 
almost exactly two years ago, called for an average of 
6,000 pounds of aluminum per plane. 

Today the country is thrilled to knot* that the 
[■hediiie call* for 60,000 planes this one year of 1912. 
The name schedule calls for 125,000 planes to he huili 
in 1*143. 

But: These Ift5,000 planes will require an average of 
12,000 pounds of aluminum per ship — almost twice as 
much aluminum per plane today as the makers of alumi- 
num had to provide for each plane only two years ago. 

The joh i* Iwiii" done. Thai there is so much alumi- 
num so soon means that it is coming largely now from 
new large plants we planned as early as 1938 and 




Marled building in I9."i0. 

The third chapter is price, \leoa aluminum ingot is 
actually 25% lower in price than he fore the war. This 
is one ceiling that moved down. 

More plane-, lugger planes, ami cheaper aluminum to 
make them with! It is what we mean h\ tmagineering: 
audacious planning, courageous building, unrelenting 
production, and an eye on costs all the time. 

Imagiricering is a word for the future, too. There i> 
time, even today, to let your imagination soar into the 
future, to he curious ahout what this cheaper aluminum 
can do in your business. \X e might even have some 
answers, for us holh to file a\*ay, for future reference — 

Aluminum Company of America, 2125 &uM 
Jtiiilding, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 




NO BUSINESS.? $c&f e CHANGE 



That port of business still working 
for civilians is rapidly turning out 
substitutes for war-scarce goods 



1 • A NEW TYPE adjustable wrench allows adjustments in 
the opening of tho juw.s by simply sliding a band lengthwise 
on the handle* It is tightened or loosened with a *ip of the 
handle band up i»r down. 

2 • A NEW SUBSTITUTE for rubber bands is a tag with 
a string attached so that it can be put around the parka^*' 
and tied with a simple twist around a paper button on the tag. 

3 • METAL CANS can be replaced for many product* with 
new containers utilizing cellophane-laminated sheets or cello- 
phane-lined chip board containers. Several types useful to 
different products have already been developed. 

4 • A BELT for carrying first aid equipment is made of 
water-repellent canvas. It's adjustable, allows free use of 
both hands, has the materials usually found in a medium 
sized kit. 

5 • A COATING for the interior of tanks used for trans- 
port of bulk petroleum prevents electrolysis, dries quickly, 
may be brushed or sprayed, is flexible, has excellent adhesion 
to clean metal surfaces. 

6 • A PHOTOELECTRIC control for turning off sifins, or 
other lights, has been developed to be actuated by the nearest 
street light. It is highly directive to be subject only to the 
control of one light at which it is aimed. It does not interfere 
with the normal functioning of time switches. 

7 • A NEW HAND truck has a hydraulic lift platform 
and electric drive with battery to handle loads up to 6,000 
pound* at safe walking speed. Two speeds forward and two 
in reverse make for easy maneuverability. 

8 • FOR QUICK tests of acidity-alkalinity there is a com- 
bination of wide-range test paper with buffer sets of known 
pH. The direct comparison avoids the confusion of comparing 
wet paper with the different texture of printed comparison 
slips and also obviates the possibility of faded dyes, 

9 • A PROTECTIVE coating for tanks, ducts, and the 
like is unaffected by acids and alkalis at working temperatures. 
It can be applied by brush to all surfaces including ceramics, 
It softens at 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

10 • FOR SCREWS, nails, or hooks that become loose in 
wood, tile, plaster and the like, there is a fiber powder which, 
after moistening, sets up to make a permanent plug. 

11 • A NEW MECHANICAL pencil feeds a dozen 2H inch 
leads through its point without stopping to reload. It uses 
triangular leads aligned with a triangular barrel so that the 
pencil can always present a point to the paper. 

1 2 • EXTRUDED plastic strips are now made for joints with 
heavy wallboards and insulation materials. The resilient strips 
are shaped to secure themselves when forced into the joint, 
thus making unnecessary visible fastenings. 

13 • A RECENTLY developed chemical is said to remove 
stains and odor of perspiration and is harmless to all fabrics. 
After treatment, it will continue to absorb perspiration odor 
for some time. 

14a MULTIPLE V belts are now made with a tougher black 
cover to give longer wear, more uniform pull and higher re- 
sistance to heat and oil. They are sold in sets which are 
precision matched under operating tensions. 
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15 • A NEW GLASS fiber board for Marking out war plants 
serves also to reduce damage from bomb concussion. The fibers 
arc treated with a binder to make a self-supporting, fire- 
resistant material. The material also provides good heat insula- 
tion and sound absorption. 

16 » FOR DISPENSING heavy, viscous materials such as 
sealing compounds, insulating materials, putty, heavy lubri- 
cants, there is a new line of pumps that saves much time 
over the putty knife and paddle methods. Two states are made 
— for drums, and for smaller containers. 

17 * A NEW CLEANER for typewriter type is said to work 
quickly and easily, with less muss. It is n <n\ inti m-mcthu- 

18 • FOR THE CONTROL of "brown patch" on turfs there 
is made an organic fungicide said to compare favorably with 
the mercury compounds used when they were available. 

19 • A NEW RESPIRATOR for protection against toxic 
dusts is made with the entire face piece a filter thus giving 
full vision and maximum protection area in minimum space 

20 • A COLORED fabric hood to slip over flashlights reduces 
the beam to a faint glow for blackouts. It's elastic to fit all sizes, 

21 • AN ELASTIC thread has been developed which is made 
from synthetic rubber. Available only for military uses, it 
may have important later uses as it resists aging, perspira* 
tion and other enemies of natural rubber, It has elongation 
and comeback comparable to natural rubber thread. 




22 • A WOOD SASH has been designed to replace the conven- 
tional industrial steel sash. It has simple construction, an improved 
method of glazing, and should have advantages over ft eel in some 
exposed uses even after wartimes. — W. L HAMMER 

EtH Toft's Note — This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Beyond Compromise 

1 Continued from page SO) 
threat are applied to make members of 
the other group change their minds, it's 
easy to see what that will lead to. Any 
Uve-wire union business agent knows he 
can convert the union security shop inlo 
a practical closed shop. 

5, Union Shop: Tht< rm|i]i>yri may hire 
anybody he pleases, but every new em- 
ployee must join the union within a spe- 
cified period or be discharged. The CJ.O. 
strategists thought up this one because 
it doesn't sound as bad as "closed shop'* 
and they would just about as soon have 
it. For all practical purposes it is almost 
the same thing. As a "compromise/* the 
union shop might be compared, from the 
management standpoint, to a truce be- 
tween Britain and Germany in which 
their differences would be compromised 
by the Germans occupying only the east 
coast of England. 



6. Closed Shop: This last step reaches 
the absolute rule that none but a union 
member may work for the contracting 
company. The closed shop with check- 
off — company deduction of union dues 
from pay envelopes— is the ultimate 
Nirvana of the union boss. With that in 
the contract, he has nothing more to 
worry about. With anything less* few 
union leaders are satisfied* Thanks to 
overnment help, they are now well on 
heir way to its realization. 



Just now the CLO. is plumping for 
that type of "compromise" known as 
Union Security. The National War 
Labor Board has assumed the power 
to impose this form of contract on 
employers and employees without 
their assent. 

Because ail members of the Board 
agreed to a precedent of considering 
cases involving closed shop demands, 
the impression has been fostered by 
some of the compromisers that the 
imposition of "union security*' by the 
Board was done with the concurrence 
of its members representing industry. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
facts. 

In each of the three cases in which 
the Board has directed employers to 
sign contracts agreeing to discharge 
every man who leaves the union, the 
four industry members of the panels 
participating dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion. In the Walker-Turner 
case they said : 

The principles involved here are fun- 
damental. We are not concerned with a 
voluntary agreement accepted by man- 
agement, union and employees in the pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. On the 
contrary, we are concerned with a direc- 
tive order of this Board requiring a union 
maintenance provision over the objection 
of management without first ascertaining 
whether the workers affected approve or 
not. To arbitrarily impose these obliga- 
tions without the consent of those af- 
fected, in our opinion will tend to destroy 
the cooperation so essential to maximum 
production. 

The minority opinion in the paral- 
lel case of the Federal Drydock and 
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LET THIS TIME-SAVING, SPACE-SAVING, 
PRODUCTION-SAVING METHOD OF 

HOUSING AND CENTRALIZING 
MOTOR CONTROL SERVE YOU NOW 



jU 



EVERY moment of delay, every extra and 
unnecessary machining, assembling and 
installation operation, every unnecessary inter- 
ruption to vital production, every diversion of 
manpower from production to maintenance now 
assume tremendous importance. They must be 
eliminated. That is why men responsible for the 
fate of America's production effort ore turning 
to Unitrol...the modern and better way of hous- 
ing, installing and centralizing Motor Control 
Whether it's Motor Control for a single 
machine or Motor Control for an entire factory, 
Unrtrol makes the task of its installation, serv- 
icing, change, extension or contraction so much 
easier that plant after plant is adopting UnitroL 
For those who don't know the many contri- 
butions of Unitral to speed, space and produc- 
tion, there's the 32-page booklet "UnitroL. .the 
next step forward in Motor Control progress" 
...free for the asking. Only, ask for it now. 
CUTLER- HAMMER, Inc., 1251 St. Paul Avenue. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 




Individual Unirrol mounting frame b 
better for machines with buill-in Motor 
Control, It eliminate* many machining, 
w«ring und □ siemblmg operation*. 




The individual Unitral Section houses 
Motor Control far « vera I motors or 
motonxed machines, fs compact, 
ipace-ia ving, convenient and 
economical. 




CUTLER-HAMMER 



The complete Unilrol Conlraf Center 
houses all the control in the plant, for 
eaiy, speedy m a n - p ow er-sa v ing 
installation, maintenance, chunoe, 
expansion or curtoilment. No wall 
or floor preparation. 




Oi-mKM. UHt, ChIUk Uwnnwr. inc - 
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U/kat will tkeu 

-Inheritance* estate and (filter taxes uere 
mentioned specifically in connect ion with 
this forced sale of stock" says a financial 
journal. 

Life insurance, to provide cash for the taxes, 
might save your heirs from a sacrifice of as- 
sets. 



Ask for our booklet. 
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ALL 

GOOD INSURANCE 

Doesn 't 
Cost the Same 



H, 



LARDWARE Mutual policyholders have been sav- 
ing money on Compensation Insurance for 28 years, 
They've received substantial dividends it he current rate 
is 20*%$). They've profited from outstanding accident 
prevention activities chat have helped lower iheir costs. 
They've enjoyed the benefits of exceptionally prompt 
service that only a strong, well -man aged company can 
give. Write for information on what we can do for you. 



FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

MjrJujtt Om/»! Mutttdtt it>t tittutamt L*mp**%, iUmt iffftu. Sttrrm P*iwt. Winanun 
MmutmU }nfiitmtm Mutual f it* Imurumt Com^ur, titHHt flffa t)u\*t*una. MtuuntU 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

ifowrr Ojfuf. Untm PtHMt, ti iuoat/u 



OFFICES COAST TO COAST 



EACH COMPANY LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 



AUTO INSURANCE... BURGLARY... FIRE... GENERAL LIABILITY 
PLATE GLASS... INLAND MARINE .. .WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 




Shipbuilding Company included this 
j bit of forceful logic: 

Wp cannot subscribe to any national 
i labor policy which compels an unwilling: 
employer to force an unwilling employee 
either to Join or to remain a member of 
a labor union. 

This is the Government's labor pol- 
| icy as it is now emerging from these 
decisions. The question is no longer 
one of the merits or demerits of the 
dosed shop, but whether the federal 
Government should use its power to 
force certain types of contract on em- 
ployers. If that power is established, 
collective bargaining will become a 
thing of the past, and labor relations 
will be conducted from Washington. 

The irony of this labor policy is the 
inconsistency into which government 
can fall when it takes sides with one 
group of its citizens against other- 
groups. The National Labor Relations 
Act says that it shall be an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to 
coerce or restrain his employees in the 
exercise of their rights of union affili- 
ation and bargaining. The National 
War Labor Board makes that clause a 
scrap of paper by requiring an em- 
ployer to force union men in his em- 
ploy to remain in the same union or 
lose their jobs. And no protest comes 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board. Thus the N.L.R.B. itself, by 
its very silence, joins the compro- 
misers, when it sees another agency 
of the Government nullifying part of 
the law that it is charged with re- 
sponsibility to enforce, 

Principle has been prostituted by 
administrative expediency. Only leg- 
islative action can give the country 
back a labor policy restoring the free- 
dom to bargain and the right to work. 



The Parking Problem 

"REAR LOT' parking in its 30-block 
business district is Beverly Hills' solu- 
tion of the congested street problem 
Under a state law passed last year, the 
Los Angeles suburb is preparing to pro- 
vide free municipal parking by asking 
business property owners to give up their 
"backyards" for car space. 

The state law, first of its kind, enables 
25 per cent of the property owners of 
any city or community to establish park- 
ing areas, financing them through a 
bond issue. Bonds are limited to 20 per 
cent of assessed valuation of each parcel 
of real estate. Maintenance of free areas 
is held to five cents annually for each 
$100 assessed valuation. 

First step is passage of "ordinance of 
intention/' If there is no objection within 
30 days, a bond-sale ordinance will be 
proposed, with another 30 days allowed 
for protest. Protest by 50 per cent of the 
property owners would shelve the project 
for a year. A single property owner with 
a convincing case of "inequitable hard- 
ship" can halt the procedure. 
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MANY LARGE COMPANIES ARE NOW TAKING A CENSUS 
OF EMPLOYEES' CARS AS PART OF NATION'S PROGRAM 
TO GET 40,000,000 WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS ON TIME 




VOLUNTARY TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES 
TO ROUTE FULL CARS TO WORK ARE SET UP 
BY PLANT EMPLOYEES IN EACH COMMUNITY 

problem of getting -i0 4 OOQ,000 workers to their 
jobs is being taken over by America's car 
owners. Neighbors are already doubling up 
to go shopping, to take children to school* 
to go to work , . . but not enough of them! 
Your company and your employees can co- 
operate by taking a census of workers' cars. 
Here's how you can do it in your com- 
munity: ft) Fill out cards, Like the one 
shown here, (2) Sore cards by residential 
districts, (3) Select sectional committees 
to acr as tramc control groups for each 
district to assure equitable use of cars, 
(4) Route full cars co work on every 
shift. Details can be worked out 
quickly by you . , . your workers 
. . . your community. The impor- 
tant thing is to start today to get 
every last mile of use from our 
cars, our gas, our tires! 



Make 1 map like the one above, on whah to tha.it the routes for 
each residential district. Due* indrot* workers' homes; circles indi- 
ctee workers with car*. 

This card is a sample guide. Make ttiirigcs to suit your needs. Repntir 
or copy form on tiling cards for each worker to fill out and turn in 10 
yo u r Tfiin s por t it to n C om mi c rc r 




Trolleys can't do it ALONE. Even with 3Ug» 
gcred work hours to level or? transportation 
peaks there aren't enough trolleys to take 
America's millions to work. 



HOW TO CONSERVE MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 

Tliis 48 -page book is for managers, engineers 
and plant operating men. It ahowa how you 
can conserve rubber through proper handling, 
installation and care of rubber conveyor, ele- 
vator and transmission belts; all types of in- 
du atrial hose; packings; linings; rolls; mount- 
ings; and other mechanical rubber goods; and 
electrical wires, cables, and tapes. For free 
copies, write directly to Mechanical Goods 
Division, United States Rubber Company. 



Buses can't do it ALONE, They're already 
taxed co their full seating capacity. And 
enough vital steel and rubber cant be spared 
to build enough new buses. 




Trains can't do it ALONE, Although every 
railroad is cooperating 100%, many of 
America's mighty war production plants 
can't be serviced by trains or subways. 



GET FREE MILEAGE BUDGET CHARTS 

and copies of this free 32-page book 
on tire care from your local U. S . Tire 
Dealer or write direct to the United 
States Rubber Company. Hundreds 
of thousands of these charts and 
books are already in the hands of 
American ur owners — helping to 
save tires, gas and oil- 




IN AMERICA'S FIGHT FOR LIFE, EVERY TIRE-MILE MUST 6E SAVED FDR ESSENTIAL DRIVING 



UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 



1230 Sixth Avenue 



Rockefeller Center 



New York 
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"Holding Hands with Hitler" 



(Continued from parte J 9 > 
$30,000,000. Many of the other deals 
were similarly sweetened. The Germans 
have been eager for dollars ever since 
1018, first to pay reparations, then to 
rehabilitate, then to buy raw materials, 
Th<- Nazi Government itself was eager 
to pet dollars. Only a few years ago Ger- 
man firms sent racing ears over here to 
Inn* American firms into paying dollars 
for beryllium patents. As late as 1938 
Farben sent two German experts over 
here with Jive tons of rubber to work 
directly with American rubber com- 
panies. 

The Germans were further able with 
their bargaining edge in patents to bind 
the American signers not to sell tn other 
specified countries. This is the legal right 
of a patent -owner anyway, to dictate 
geographic limits on a license. Besides 
the Americans couldn't have got their 
hands on the patents otherwise. 

No one will ever be able to say with 
precision whether on balance the Ger- 
man or the American com- 
panies got the better of these 
deals. They were a huge po- 
ker-game in which time alone 
could tell the winners. But in 
trial by newspaper the com- 
panies are wrong either way; 
Antitrust criticized Stand- ^ 
ard and Aluminum for buying 
themselves into a chance for 
big money but charged Gen- 
eral Electric with buying a 
lemon In the form of basic 
patents later upset by the 
courts. 

Patents helped us 

BUT, from a national point of 
view, there can hardly be any 
reasonable doubt that the 
American companies, as an 
incident to their profit-seek- 
ing, made available a large 
stock of patents and synthetic 
know-how of which this coun- 
try would otherwise be in sad 
need today. Rohm & Haas put 
it: 

If we had not made (these 
deals with the Germans) there 
would not now be an inch of 
Plexiglas in an American 
bomber or fighting plane lo- 
day. 

Remington Arms said that 
its 1929 deal with the Ger- 
mans ; 

Helped rather than hindered 
the military production pro- 
gram in the United States. , . , Without 
such an agreement, tetrazene would not 
be available at all to the United States 
Government. 

Krupp -owned patents on cemented 
tungsten carbide became the basis of 
General Electrie's development of car- 
boloy, the metal -cutting tip ,J more pre- 
cious than diamonds/' And the barrel of 
patents Standard acquired in 1929 be- 
came the basis for buna rubber and 



toluol and helped greatly in the develop- 
ment of high -test gasoline. 

Thurman Arnold's men made a strenu- 
ous effort to show that, in these deals, 
the Germans got more value in patents 
and know-how than did Americans. But 
it seems on its face unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Yankee bargaining ability 
would be so feeble that, even after sweet- 
ening the deals with dollars and with 
the acceptance of restrictive clauses. 
American firms with an initial inferi- 
ority in patents, bargaining with the 
world's greatest source of synthetics, 
would nevertheless give the Germans 
more value in patents than they got. 

Antitrust ransacked the flies of Am- 
erican corporations and took thousands 
of documents from them. In the mul- 
tiplicity of details there were bound to 
be instances of valuable patents and 
technical Information going to the Ger- 
mans. Biit Republicans can be found in 
Alabama, red-heads in China, and other 
anomalies, exceptions, and minorities 




Senator Truman implies that simple things de- 
serve no patents* This is the original model of the 
telephone* It's very simple 



everywhere. There being no over-all sta- 
tistics, reasonable presumptions must 
prevail. 

There is more to the story than merely 
the "stockpiling" of patents by Ameri- 
can companies in the course of playing 
a high -stake international game of prof- 
it-seeking. Patents by themselves are of 
little value, In 1917 when we were 
caught embarrassingly short of syn- 
thetic dyes, German patents on them 



INS BUSINESS 

were released to American use but 
proved of little immediate value, A pat* 
ent is like a seed. It must be cultivated. 
The owner or licensee must experiment 
with it, improve on it, learn how to use 
it, build pilot plants and develop a stuff 
familiar with it. 

This these American firms did, through 
the "lose-your-shirt" stage, sinking 
heavy money in these German patents. 
Had they not done so we should have 
been caught short again on the most 
important synthetics as in 1917. 

Germans may have sold out 

IN FACT, while it may sound ungrate- 
ful to say so, it looks as though it was 
German rather than American business 
whose profit-seeking turned out to bp to 
national disadvantage. The war has sud- 
denly proved synthetics to be of vast 
importance. Germany had the edge on 
the world in this Meld, and Germany sold 
it for a mess of dollars. As for the myth 
that German big business started and 
financed Hitler, the half-truth in that 
has been exposed time and again. Some 
German big- business was for him, some 
against 4 just as the line between his sup- 
porters and opponents cleft the whole 
economic and social structure 
of Germany. 

No distinguished service 
medal is due American busi- 
ness for having brought from 
Germany the seminal patents 
for synthetic rubber and gaso- 
line, toluol, tetrazene, plexi- 
gtas, fine optical glasses, 
beryllium, and so on. They 
only did it for money. But 
neither is there any reason for 
damning them as traitors. 

Much is being made in the 
hearings of alleged slowness 
in the development of these 
processes in this country com- 
pared with Germany, But the 
brutal fact is that America 
was industrially asleep in the 
"30's. These novelties sold hard 
or not at all. Company after 
company recited the history 
of their efforts to market 
them, even to the armed ser- 
vices, for long in vain. For a 
single instance, Carboloy ma- 
chine-tool cutting tips could 
hardly be given away In an 
era w*hen the sales of machine 
tools dropped from $175,000,- 
000 in 1929 to $22,000,000 in 
1932 and steel operations 
dropped to 17 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

As for the recent record, it 
is overwhelming. Aluminum 
Corporation stockpiled nearly 
100.000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num in 1539 against war con- 
tingencies, and, against an output in 
that year of 330,000,000 pounds, produc- 
tion rose to a current rate of more than 
1 .000,000,000 pounds. It is scheduled to 
go to 2.100.000,000 pounds. The magne- 
sium goal is a rate of 725,000,000 pounds 
against a 1939 output of 12,000,000. Car- 
boloy production in 1942 is slated at 45 
times that of 1938. 

Perhaps the most ironic thing about 
the whole proceeding is the record of the 
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• ♦•one of the thousarid-arid-orie uses 
for amazing KIMPAK 

^ Noise is a saboteur of office workers" efficiency. To banish (he 
noise evil that accompanies the operation of power-driven book- 
keeping equipment, many progressive offices have installed "Acous- 
tors to absorb office machine noises at the source. These devices 
are a product of The Acoustor Company, and conquer the noise 
problem through the use of kimpak*- the remarkable material that 
solves both acoustical and thermal insulation problems, 

Aptly called one of the buskst materials in America, kimpak is 
called upon to serve in many other capacities- Besides providing 
acoustical and thermal insulation fur a wide variety of national ly- 
known products, kimpak does many other interesting jobs— and 
does them well) One type of KIMPAK is porous, highly absorbent, 
has a low How resistance ... it filters air, gases and liquids, makes 
"worn-out" motor oil better than new! 

Another specification of kimpak gives resilient bulk at low cost. 
You'll find this rype of kimpak widely used for special padding 
purposes in the manufacture of upholstered furniture, leather goods, 
boxes for candy and cosmetics, as well as a host of other products. 

Kimpak comes thick, thin, and in any dimensions you require 
To fit specific needs, kimpak is made moisture-resistant, moisture- 
absorbent, and fire-resistant! With special backings, 
kimpak resists abrasion. And, so important today, 
KIMPAK is immtdtattly autilahlt! 

Kimpak may be just the material you're looking 
for. Find out by reading over the new book, "kimpak 

-AND ITS THOUSAND* AND -ONE USES IN INDUSTRY" 

Send now for free copy! 



ACOUSTOR AT WORK; Here's how the Kl MI'AK 
equipped Acoustor is used to trap and absorb 
noises incidental 10 (he operation ol hilling, 
adding and oihtr pow. cr - drii en bookkeeping 
equipment. If your product presents a sound- 
deadening problem, it may pay you to investigate 
the acoustical effectiveness of KIMPAK? 
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prosecuting Senators themselves. By far 
the most active, and sometimes the only 
active Senators at the hearings are 
Messrs, Bone and La Follettc, the latter 
a particularly persistent and sometimes 
vituperative critic of business fur al- 
leged pre-Pearl Harbor obstruction to 
the war program. 

The Bone record is not so bad. Senator 
Bone voted for the Selective Service 
Act, but against its extension. He voted 
against the first lend-lease bill, and did 
not vote for subsequent pre- December 
lend-lease appropriations. 

But the record of the now super-pa- 
triotic Senator La Follette is truly a 
gem. He voted against the Selective Ser- 
vice Act; against extension of service 
to 18 months and for the six months* 
limit on extension of draftee service; 
against revision and against repeal of 
the Neutrality Act for Britain's bene- 
fit; and '•Nay" on the original lend-lease 
hill and subsequent lend-lease appro- 
priations. Had he had his way, the 
United States would have entered the 
war with practically no army and prac- 
tically no allies. 

An antitrust smoke screen 

THE true genesis of the present patent 
hearings is not the war, but the T.N E.C. 
The "holding hands with Hitler" busi- 
ness is only window-dressing. Thurman 
Arnold first tested it out in the summer 
of 1940 when some of his plans for anti- 
trust prosecution began to run afoul of 
the defense program, particularly his 
"Mother Hubbard'* ease against the oil 



companies. He discovered for the benefit 
Of the press this malignant German in- 
fluence working through American Big 
Business, and the picture went over suc- 
cessfully in the newspapers, though the 
court in the aluminum ease threw it out 
bag and baggage 

If it produced headlines then it is 
doubly likely to produce them now, but 
both Herr Hitler and the war are merely 
being used as fronts. The real program 
is one inherited from the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, so to re- 
form the patent system as. in effect, to 
end it. 

A ff new concept'* of patents 

IN HIS original letter under which the 
T.N. E C, was set up. the President called 
for "amendment of the patent laws to 
prevent their use to suppress inventions 
and to create industrial monopolies." 
The Committee went at length into the 
patent situation in beryllium, fiber glass, 
automobiles, etc. It then published Mono- 
graph No. 31 on the subject and wound 
up with a set of recommendations. 

Monograph No. 31, on patent law. 
written by Prof. Walton Hamilton, was 
an elaborate attempt to undermine two 
common sense patent fundamentals The 
first of these fundamentals is that 
a patent involves an entirely new addi- 
tion to the stock of wealth. Said the 
monograph in effect, with learned ab- 
surdity, a patent Is something "carved 
out of the public domain." The second 
fundamental principle attacked in Mono- 
graph No. 31 is that, as Justice Roberts 
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WE ALSO SERVE. . W> making the New 

\ ork stay <»f the Nation s business men 
»i etfortlev* and relaxing a* possible. 

Your room or ^uilc overlooking the refreshing green- 
ery of Central Park. Famous Sherry Netherland 
cuisine. Meal* served in your rooms or in the intimate, high-ceiled 
restaurant. Deft service, that relieves you of every care. 
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Inisincss men. 
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said in 1933 (UJ9« vs. Dubiller) "a patent 
is property." The monograph says in- 
stead that a patent "can hardly — with- 
out confusion of thought- be regarded 
as 'property' ... it is rather a lease 
the term 'franchise' is even more exact" 
lp, 151). 

These two revolutionary — and de- 
structive -viewpoints underlie S 2303 
and S.2491. the two major bills actually 
now before the Senate Patent Commit* 

tec. 

An invention comes out of a man's 
mind and the patent which gives him ex- 
clusive control of It is not "carved out 
of the public domain" unless the public 
domain is infinite and includes thoughts 
not yet thought and know-how not yet 
learned. In common law this is not so; 
a man has the right to keep his inven- 
tion secret and, if he chooses, even to 
let it die with him. He also has. in com- 
won smst , the poieer to keep it secret, 
and only thieves or thought police can 
worm it from him against his will. 

** Rewards for discovery*' 

THE constitutional fathers thought up 
a way to get round this obstacle to the 
socializing of new* knowledge. They au- 
thorized Congress to "secure to inven- 
tors by suitable methods the rewards 
for their discovery/' The suitable method 
is a patent, which amounts to a deal be- 
tween government and the inventor. The 
inventor agrees to make "patent'* — or 
public his invention. In turn, the Gov- 
ernment agrees to give him exclusive 
control of it for 17 years. 

This control or ownership is a mo* 
nopoly, like the ownership of a horse. It 
is private property. The owner of a horse 
can use the horse or not as he pleases, 
rent or not as he wants and, within 
limits, dictate the terms, places, and 
conditions under which others can have 
the use of his horse. So can the owner 
of a patent. 

If a man owns enough horses he can 
use them in violation of the antitrust 
laws. So can a patent-owner. That is no 
more of a criticism of the patent system 
than it is of the ownership of horses. 

However, a patent is of more fragile 
value than a horse. It can be infringed, 
involving costly suits. It can be out- 
moded in its infancy, It is often so nev 
and unfamiliar that it is hard to sell. It 
is often a great consumer of red ink in 
the development or "lose-your-shirt" 
stage. And it lives only 17 years* dying 
often just as it enters the prime of 
profitable life. 

These facts should be grappled to the 
mind with hooks of steel, because they 
have been vastly confused iiHde Thur- 
man Arnold on the Dzuz gadget — -"Look 
at it. It's so simple it shouldn't have been 
patented at all.'*) If you point out that 
patents can be used illegally to create a 
monopoly in restraint of trade, and that 
in fact patents are themselves a form of 
monopoly like all property, and then set 
forth an alleged monopoly in restraint o: 
trade built on ownership of patents, you 
can confuse almost anybody but a good 
patent or antitrust lawyer, and that is 
what is being done in the current hear 
ings. 

S.2303. the O'Mahoney-Bone-La Fol- 



lette bill now before the Committee, says 
that, in war, the President may grant a 
Icense under any patent which he finds 
ceded t>i the interest of national d&~ 
ense or of the prosecution of the war. 
his goes far beyond the Acts of 1910 
1918, which permit infringement of 
ents only on war work done by or for 
the Government, "In the interests of na- 
tional defense" may mean nearly any- 
thing 1 . Said Assistant Attorney-General 
Shea to the Committee in discussing 
S.2303: 

I suppose it is fair to assume that every 
item of production justifies itself in these 
days only if it contributes in Thr prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Responsibility for infringement 

ALSO, under the Acts of 1910 and 1918 
the Government assumes responsibility 
for infringement. Under S-2303 it does 
not; the patent owner after the war can 
collect from the infringer only, not the 
Government. 

S.2303 also says the President may in 
war-time "or during any period of na- 
tional emergency declared by him to 
exist," acquire patents by "taking, or 
otherwise, and issue licenses and partial 
licenses thereunder." The owner may 
then sue the United States for "fair" 
compensation. 

The word "fair" is significant. Asked 
why "just" was not used, Mr. Shea said : 

I think it would clearly be interpreted 
as jMSt compensation if it constituted the 
taking of property. On the other hand 
there may be some doubt as to whether 
or not patents are the kind of property 
included within the constitutional re- 
quirements for just compensation/' 

So in effect, S.2303 would permit the 
Government to grant licenses in war- 
time under any patent, and in peace to 
take any patent and leave the owner to 
sue for "fair" compensation without the 
protection of the "due process" clause 
of the Constitution. 

These two things amount practically 
to the same thing, since the value in a 
patent lies largely or wholly in the power 
to grant licenses. 

S,2491, also before the Committee, em- 
bodies Thurman Arnold's patent recom- 
mendations to the T.N, E.G. It takes a 
different tack. 

It states in effect that a patent can 
be cancelled after three years if the 
owner doesn't use U or license some- 
one else to use it. This is "compulsory 
licensing." 

It also states that, 90 days after pas- 
sage, no more restricted licenses can be 
written and those in effect cannot be 
enforced. 

A good quick perspective on this com- 
pulsory licensing proposal was given by 
Mr. Dzuz' attorney. Mr. Dzuz was so 
poor when he took out his patent in 1932 
that he had not the $25 patent office fee 
and had to let it lapse and take it out 
again. 

Then he had no money to use it, but 
the most he could get as an offer of 
royalty was $300. So he finally scraped 
the money together and made the gad- 
gets himself. 

"If," said his lawyer, "there had been 




INION PACIFIC is doing its share to meet 
the nation's vital need for dependable transportation. 
It's a job we're proud to do, Over "the strategic 
middle route' 1 connecting East with West, our gigan- 
tic locomotives are hauling not only war materials but 
also thousands of Uncle Sam's men in uniform. 
Thus, it is apparent that travelers may not always find 
it possible to obtain their preferred accommodations. 
Perhaps only coach seats or upper berths will be avail- 
able. To Union Pacific patrons, whom we have had 
the pleasure of serving and will continue to serve to 
the best of our ability, we would like to say "he 
who steps up also serves" and express our thanks for 
their cooperation. 
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LLL^UUl i» Erectly 
responsible for many Accidents 
STOP THIS COSTLY TOLL! 



The linger of Accident is always beck- 
oning to the fatigued, ioalert worker* 
That's why Heat-Fag, ever-present 
when men sweat, lakes tuch a stag- 
gerinq toll &n man hours lost to indus- 
try. For, body sail lost by sweating 
must be replaced 01 Heat Fag sets to. 
Lowered efficiency* fatigue and dis- 
comfort follow . . . workers become 
careless , . , accidents happen a « . 
priceless man-hours are sacrificed* 





QUICK DISSOLVING 
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on* iet how soft and 
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an unequivocal < ompulsorv license pro- 
vision in the patent law Mr D/uz would 
have been, to put It in the vernacular. 

out of luck." 

And S 249 i s ban on limited or "re- 
strictive** licenses would have aln>ul the 
same effect on the value of many patents 
as would be the effect on the value of 
lr \ - yours* II rars if the owners wer< 
allowed to rmt them only scot-free of 
any restrictions on their use. 

In sum these changes would cut the 
heart out of the patent system and in 
effect throw patents into the public do- 
main or socialize them. 

These two bills face many hurdles 
They must first pass the Committee it- 
self and. except for Senators Bone, Lu- 
cas, and Clark, the Committee seems 
extraordinarily uninterested in these 
hearings. (Senator La Follette is not a 
member of the Committee.! Then they 
must pass the Senate and go to the 
| House Patents Committee, where a 
rough reception awaits them and where 
some real patent lawyers are likely to 
be called iThe Senate Patent Commit- 
tee has not bothered to » j*1I any members 
of the patent bar. nr even the U S Pat- 
ent Commissioner ) Then they must pass 
the House, 

Senators Bone and La Follette do not 
i come up for re-election this fall, and 
have no immediate need for headlines. 
But headlines always help, and they 
i have unfortunate isolationist records. 

Work for antitrust attorneys 



AS FOR the Antitrust Division its jobs 



a. car. *e 
said, only 



1 are in jeopardy Antitrust prosecution 
of big business at this time for alleged 
pre-war abuses is definitely a legal lux- 
ury. The companies attac ked are up to 
their ears in war work. Defending anti- 
trust cases involves enormous prepara- 
tion by the top men They cannot shrug 
such cases off because Arnold habitually 
uses criminal procedure Penalties are 
$5,000 or a year in jail. Most executives 

| can stand the $5,000 and none have gone 
to jail yet, but top executives have a 
squeamish dislike for the brand of crimi- 
nal, even though acquired as a result of 

I courses of conduct which, at the time 
followed, were thought legitimate even 
by Washington officials. 

So in March, the Army. Navy. Justice 
Department, and the President, agreed 
on an arrangement to call off these big 
suits for the duration. 

Army or Navy can call for postpone- 
ment. Attorney General Btddle can agree 
or refuse, and the President has the last 
word. 

So what could Thurman Arnold do to 
save the jobs of his trusty "lawyers" 
i except to play ball with Senators Bone 
j and La Follette, try these cases in the 
| newspapers and build up a backfire 
i against postponements by getting the 
| public aroused against the big com- 
panies ? 

The Fourth Amendment protects a 
man against high-handed or flippant 
official search and seizure of his property 
or papers. They must be subpoenaed, and 
| for good reason, usually for court use. 
There have been famous cases where 
men have been let go after being found 
guilty of serious crimes, because the 



pn>»erutor's evidence was not come by 

legally 

But this problem is neatly solved for 
the Bone Committee Antitrust sub- 
poenas the papers out of the companies, 
and the Bone Committee subpoenas them 
out of Antitrust What can the com- 
panies do** Thus the supply of documents 
is almost unlimited and everybody has 
fun. 

A picturesque show business 

THK hearings may he as Thurman Ar- 
nold once characterized Senator Borah's 
trust-busting crusades, entirely futile 
but enormously picturesque" i that was 
before Arnold was m the show business 
himself » But it appears that some 
American businesses are picking up a 
few lessons in the art of newspaper trial 
With sarcastic vehemence, the Senators 
and Antitrust lawyers have already at- 
tacked G F and Standard for their pre- 
liminary essays in newsprint battle. It 
must be important. One would think 
that these Washington folk had a patent 
on the process and didn't want it in- 
fringed. 

As for patent reform. Mr Dzuz' law- 
yer again rang the bell 

Permanent changes will have to he 
made in the patent law Rut I a*k that 
the Committee, when it make.* the«o 
changes, recognize that there are people 
associated with the patent law who are 
constructive and forward-looking, who 
would be willing to help in these ehanges, 
that not every one in an obstructionist, 
and that the>e changes should be ironed 
out in a fashion not to destroy the value 
of the patent system in enabling the little 
man to rise up and progress above the 
social and economic position in which he 
might otherwise be frozen. 



Taxes on Tire Renewal 

RISING importance of conserving tire 
life has stirred governmental interest in 
tax revenues from various processes for 
retreading, recapping and top-capping. 
Issuance of special ruling by eight states 
and two major cities shows methods 
uppermost in official approval. First is 
to tax sale of materials to repairmen as 
final sale for consumption ; other, to tax 
sale to car owner, basing tax either on 
value of materials only, or on total 
charge for materials and service. 

Illinois, New Orleans and New York 
City wilt tax sale of materials to proces- 
sor who renews the tires. Gross receipts 
from sale of renewing service to car 
owner are not taxable. 

California. Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
South Dakota and Wyoming tax only 
value of materials in sale to tire owner, 
do not tax that part of receipts charg 
to services. 

New Mexico taxes full sale price to 
tire owners. 

Of the 22 states with sales taxes, the 
others have more general statutory pro- 
visions or administrative rulings ap- 
plicable to sale of tire renewing. Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators reports. 
These consist of rulings governing re- 
pairing in general, and automobile and 
tire repairing in especial* 
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SUBCONTRACTS 



: 



A BANK'S MESSAGE 
TO MANUFACTURERS 



D 




ONALD M. NELSON, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, recently 
made this urgent statement: 

"Production speed is the dominant factor in 
the race with the Axis, Every available idle 
tool that can be put to work must be put to 
work. Experience has taught us that some 
prime contracts can be subcontracted as 
much as 90%, 

"Planes, tanks, guns and ships — their parts 
and subassemblies are needed in an ever- 
increasing flow, and only by full use of 
existing facilities, by sharing the work, can 
we get them soon enough. 

'increased subcontracting may swing the bal- 
ance. Production lines are battle lines. Let's 
use all the production we've got, 1 ' 



Manufacturers handling war orders under 
primary contract or subcontract may 
require large amounts of credit on short 
notice. American commercial banks are 
ready to supply credit in ample volume 
at low cost to sound businesses. 

The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in meet- 
ing their war-time credit needs, whether 
directly, in the case of corporations lo- 
cated in Greater New York, or through 
its correspondent local banks in all parts 
of the country. 



THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Member 'federal Deposit JnilttAnCt Corporation 
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Rations: War Need or "Reform"? 
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You could live in Diesel Town* U.S. A., 
without hearing exhaust noise 
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Snubbers make Diesel Exhausts Quiet 

There was a time when Diesel engine operation meant 
Diesel exhaust noise. That time passed when Diesel 
operators discovered they could operate their engines 
efficiently — without exhaust noise — by snubbing the 
noise* making "slugs'* of exhaust gases which would 
otherwise shoot out of the engine and cause noise. 

Now you can live next door to a Diesel plant with- 
out knowing it, if its engines are equipped with Burgess 
Exhaust Snubbers, The buildings shown above are only 
a few of the many successful Burgess Snubber installa- 
tions where the advantages of Diesel power are being 
enjoyed without exhaust noise complaints. Snubbers 
smooth the pulsating flow of exhaust gases to a quiet 
stream. There is no interference with the efficient oper- 
ation of any Diesel engine* Burgess Battery Company, 
Acoustic Division, 2823-F West Roscoe Street, Chicago. 

Ortgtrtaiort of Patented Snubbing fVmctpf* for Quitting Diet*' Emhauiti 
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Ira Hon blanks required, rather than by 

the volume <>f goods moved 

An alien atmosphere of unwholesome 
secrecy and intrigue pervades the O P A. 

when the 26 business iMM) mmk 
mlttees suggested recently that ttt9f 
be called into periodic consultation on 
forthcoming plans and programs. QWI 
was no response Within a few days, 
however, a ranking official called all 
the OPA division chiefs together and 
pledged them to utmost secrecy con- 
cerning official matters passing over 
their desks In the course of this in- 
formal round-table, the subordinates 
were warned not to discuss office rou- 
tine even with their wives' Here, clearly, 
is a case, not of a free and orderly ex- 
change nf counsel and experience, but 
the headstrong and imperious direction 
of the all-seeing eye the thing which, 
in Europe, we call dictatorship. 

Rationing neglects production 

SOMKTIMKS our emergency admmis- 
trators neglect the fact that a rationing 
system, however complex, is only a stop- 
gap measure, not a solution. The only 
solution for shortages Is Increased pro- 
duction Logically, every rationing pro- 
gram must be followed by a production 
program, or the rationing scheme itself 
ultimately will collapse. Yet in the Hen 
dorsou scheme today there is a tendency 
to regard rationing as an end rather 
than a means. 

As soon as everybody is registered 
for sugar, gasoline, or rubber that 
problem is "handled" so far as OP A. 
us concerned. In every instance, the mat- 
ter of new supplies, or more transporta- 
tion, rests with some other department, 
bureau, or administrator. 

One time the problem involves ships; 
another, new factories, again the de- 
velopment of new processes. But what- 
ever the need, the rationing and price- 
control systems tend to stifle every 
normal impulse toward increased sup- 
ply. In some cases, the arbitrary price 
ceilings have tended actually to crratc 
shortages in certain sections of the 
country when supplies were abundant 
nearby Sugar and gasolim well illus- 
trate this difficulty 

At the outset, these shortages were in 
the Eastern Seaboard States only. Yet 
the price ceilings fixed by Henderson 
were so low that the increased freight 
charges from the surplus areas could 
not be absorbed. Had the price mechan- 
ism been permitted to function within 
reasonable limits, these regional short- 
ages might not have developed. But 

, the OP. A. theories, as applied, tended 

i to aggravate the regional shortage; and 
this, m turn, provid€«d a pretext, in the 

I case of sugar, for a rationing system 
applied to the entire country. 

No one yet has attempted to justify 
the registration of 102.000.000 people 
under the sugar plan, when the same 

I tonnage could have been allocated 
through 50 or 60 refiners, and the whole 
problem of distribution then left to the 
regular trade agencies under workable 
regional price differentials. In the last 
war, refiners were given their periodic 
quotas and everybody down the line 

, then was expected to take care of his 
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regular customers to the best of his 
ability. The whole plan required fewer 
than 50 federal payroHers in Washing- 
ton. There were no ration books, no 
mass registrations, no repeated herd- 
ings of the entire population, no disrup- 
tion of the schools and overtaxing of 
teaeners. Neither did that system re- 
quire the promulgation of a bewildering 
executive order comprising some 30.000 
words, as in the case of Henderson's 
sugar order of April 22, 1942. 

Registration for practice 

IT was these fantastic approaches to 
several different problems which at 
length lent credibility to the charge, 
often heard in Washington, that some 
administrators are taking advantage of 
America's aroused patriotism to force 
as many people as possible through the 
registration process. The more often 
you herd a fellow to the registration 
centers for a ration book, the better 
conditioned he becomes to the next com- 
pulsion of totalitarian economy. Indeed, 
these "drills'* became so frequent in 
Washington that, when a practice black- 
out was arranged for May 12. it was 
necessary to set the hour at 11 p,m M so 
that those registering that day for gaso- 
line might surely get home before the 
sirens sounded. 

Even Mr. Henderson acknowledged, 
in this case, that regimentation was 
crowding the folks a bit. He allowed in- 
formally that when a fellow has to fill 
out a form by a certain day there should 
be no practice blackout the night before. 

Already the business of filling out 
forms and questionnaires has become 
burdensome. In one case of record, a 
citizen filled out his federal income tax 
return on March 14, his draft question- 
naire on March 27 P four pages of appli- 
cation for new auto tags on March 30: 
four pages of state income tax forms 
on April 13, spent a half-day applying 
for a new automobile tire on April 24; 
registered for sugar rationing on May 
6, and for gasoline on May 12. Thus, 
for a period of two months, much of his 
spare time was devoted to necessary re- 
search and preparation of some govern- 
ment questionnaire. 

Yet, when asked for his automobile 
tag number at the gasoline registra- 
tion, he faltered, gave his Social Secur- 
ity number instead, and so was branded 
a dimwit. Now he is so confused that he 
must stop his car and look to be certain 
which is his license number, as distin* 
guished from his Selective Service serial 
number. He looks up his own home 
phone number in the book. 

Nowhere has Henderson's system of 
rationing by ear been more wasteful and 
demoralizing than in automobiles and 
tires* Throughout the country today tens 
of thousands of new cars are sinking 
into the cornfields, the rubber deteriorat- 
ing faster than it would if the cars were 
in use. Ignoring this picture, Mr. Hen- 
derson vigorously advocated a bill to 
authorize confiscation of private cars 
actually in service. Does it make sense 
to confiscate old cars, while tens of 
thousands of new cars are literally 
rotting in the fields ? 

Not until a trade survey in Baltimore 




How Long 
will your Office Machines Last? 






How long will the war last? 
How long will my office ma- 
chines last?. . , these are the 
questions many executives are 
asking- 
Here is one thing you can be 
sure about* Your office machines 
will last longer if you take 
advantage of the Underwood 
Maintenance Service Plan! 

Your Underwood Represen- 
tative will he glad to explain 



how the plan assures peak per- 
formance, economy and longer 
life for your office machines. His 
knowledge, experience and abil- 
ity to do a thorough job will 
help keep your typewriters, add^ 
ing machines and accounting 
machines on the job. 

There's an Underwood Ser- 
vice Representative eager to 
serve you! Call your local 
I nderwood Elliott Fisher office. 



Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Helps Speed the Kalian's Victory ! 

sVn f v in 40? Cities in the V. S, A. and 26 Cities iti Canada 



Invest in America ! 
Buy War Savings Hands ami Stamps 




Underload Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N.Y. Nationwide Serviee 
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War Contract? 

IF YOU have factory facilities that might 
be used on war production, advertise them. 
Experts say this is the quickest and most effective 
way to bring your qualifications to the attention 
of prime contractors and government executives- 
Give the whole story — number and kind of 
machines — number of trained workers — previ- 
ous experience — location — all pertinent facts. 
Someone who can use your facilities is sure to 
see such an advertisement. A satisfactory sub- 
contract may follow quickly. 

Nation's Business is read by alert and influen- 
tial men both in business and government — 
more of them than read any two other business 
magazines. 

NATION'S BUSINESS* Washington * D C 



disclosed, early in May. that several 
thousand owners would sell their cars 
voluntarily and accommodate them- 
selves to public transportation, did gov- 
ernment move to try the oprm market 
for its needs. That was an item of $150,- 
000.000 for cars and tires. 

One reputable automobile dealer com- 
plained : 

Literally thousands of used cars are 
feeing offered to me, and the prices 
are right. But t cumply can't take any 

more, 

I have a warehouse in Hagerstown 
bulging with new tires, but when I had 
to equip a used car with tires this week, 
I was forced to purchase then* at 60 to 70 
per cent above* what the new tires I have 
in stock cost me T want to know what 
is the sense of paying two prices for an 
OtrJ tire, when you have hundreds of new 
tires rotting in the warehouse? 

Mr. Henderson hasn't answered that 
one yeL 

Fearful of confiscation, rationing, tire 
shortages, not even those who are eligi- 
ble to apply for new cars are trying: to 
buy them. For this reason, the stock of 
cars frozen by the original order last 
January now are found to be frozen 
far more solidly than was anticipated. 
Some counties are not moving one-tenth 
of their federal allocations. In the entire 
State of Maryland, for example, total 
new car registrations in April numbered 
206, as compared with 4,259 during the 
previous April 

"Why should I buy a new car when 
there is now a bill before Congress to 
authorize its confiscation?" 

That's the question put to the deal- 
ers. That's why acres of cars are sitting 
n the rain in the cornfields, and sev- 
eral million new tires rotting in impro- 
vised storage. 

Confusion is the key word in this 
dilemma- Why, for instance, should Mr. 
Henderson set price ceilings on autos 
and tires, thus fixing official quotations 
for things that can't be bought anyhow? 
"The government's pronouncements have 
got the people all mixed up, 1 * said one 
bewildered dealer, "These scares mud- 
dle the situation/* 

Some members of Congress charge 
openly that the "advanced thinkers" in 
O.P,A. are running away with the ball. 
Representative Martin Dies, of Texas, 
Jays the difficulty to a #roup of "tem- 
peramental misfits, many of whom are 
frankly inclined toward European col- 
lectivism." He cited the case of the 
Senior Business Specialist in O.PJL. 

One of the Senior Business Specialist's 
books was Life in a Technocracy* Dies 
stated : 

Among other things, this man proposed 
the complete abolition of money and the 
substitution of certificates of ergs as evi- 
dence of purchasing power, every citizen 
to receive willy-nilly 20,000 ergs at the be- 
ginning of each year. I am prepared to 
support a measure to put him and some 
of his associates in O.P.A. on erg salaries 
instead of those which they now receive 
from the Public Treasury. ... I have reli- 
able evidence, which I am not at liberty 
to disclose at the present time, that some 
of those who hold key positions in our 
defense agencies consider themselves 
strategically placed for purposes of revo- 
lutionary change in our form of govern- 
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ment and economics if and when some 
great crisis engulfs us. 

Congressman Eugene E. Cox, of 
Georgia, a veteran of 25 years' service, 
likewise resists bureaucratic trampling 
on American business. 

The people of this country are begin- 
ning to resent what they believe to be the 
fact -that their government has. in large 
part, been taken away from them and 
delivered into the keeping of an alien and 
alien-minded group, wholly unfit for the 
work they have been assigned to do. and 
for the offices to which they have been 
appointed. 

Rationing, at best, is difficult. It im- 
plies hardships and privation for mil- 
lions of families, adjustments for all 
business. Under wise and competent ad- 
ministration — the ablest the country 
could provide — it still would be a na- 
tional trial. It is reasonable then that 
the citizens should begin to inquire why 
this ordeal should be further burdened 
with the oblique infiltrations of reform, 
regimentation and revolution. 



Business Keeps Its 
Pennants Flying 



f Continued from page ££) 
Words like the Aluminum Company's 
newly coined H 'imagineering ht to describe 
industrial brainpower, skill and ingenu- 
ity will help, if they are driven home 
again and again through advertising* 

De Vilbiss spray guns paint a new 
submarine. Ads tell future customers 
the story. The place of wire rope in war 
production is driven home by Broderick 
and Bascom. The way a self -locking nut 
helps to keep Douglas planes flying is 
dramatized by Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher is saying 
"It's a War of Machines — All Kinds ot 
Machines/' Current importance of type- 
writers is accented in the Company's 
assertion that "In many an office hard 
at work on war contracts for urgently 
needed war materials, Underwood type- 
writers are helping the staff keep pace 
with the constantly quickening indus- 
trial tempo." 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company points out in Nation's 
Business that: 

We have to keep the public informed 
about our capacity to render service, and 
let them know that we are an essential 
part of the war machine. Then, too, Bell 
System employees, nearly 400,000 strong, 
make up an army needing encourage- 
ment and recognition of their efforts. 
Everything that keeps up their morale, 
enhances their reputation and stirs their 
enthusiasm is good for the country. Bell 
System advertising which explains the 
services, policies and practices of the 
business in war as well as in peace con- 
tinues, as does our radio program, and 
we make movies of the Bell System's war 
effort as we did of the Bell System at 
peace. 

The air lines have a big job to do and 
they are telling the public about it. 

United Air Lines, along with a num- 
ber of other forward-thinking organiza- 
tions, properly places special emphasis 



on sound employee relations during war- 
time, and points out in Nation's Busi- 
ness 

The management of United Air Lines 
feels it is necessary and desirable to keep 
its employees fully informed. Special 
memoranda to all company personnel 
furnish information on the status of 
our company with respect to the war pro- 
gram. These frank memoranda not only 
serve to keep our personnel well in- 
formed, but also remove from their minds 
questions which would otherwise have a 
disturbing effect on morale. 

Whatever war demands are made on 
it, all business now has a vital job. It 
must sell itself to the public over and 
over again. If it expects to survive the 
post-war chaos, the capitalistic system 
must demonstrate reasons why it should 
survive, and it must give these reasons 
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to the public dramatically, convincingly, 
repeatedly. 

Sociologists frankly anticipate a de- 
velopment of many "isms'' in our post- 
war social -economic set-up. Plans for 
major "readjustments" will doubtless 
be advanced; plausible panaceas will be 
proposed to cure all our economic ills. 

But the final answer is up to the pub- 
lic. If business is to maintain its rela- 
tively free position, it must, through ad- 
vertising and public relations, keep as 
close contact with the public as the 
most astute politician maintains with 
his voters. 

If American business fails to keep its 
house flags flying high through the war 
—when it renews its fight for survival 
in 1947 or 1948, it may be the victim in 
another sad and fatal case of getting 
there too late with too little. 





ready-made 
STEEL BUILDINGS 




Where aircraft take off and land never was a place for tall 
buildings. Since the beginning of airfield development, 
Butler engineers have been building airplane hangars low 
to the ground to lessen obstruction to flight. Modern war- 
fare uncovered still other reasons for "pancaking" airfield 
structures. The result is an entirely new hangar design — a 
radically different type of factory fabricated construction. 
About its details, we can here say nothing. Coming into its 
own now — it is a structure in step with the world's fastest 
developing industry — air transportation. 

For over 30 years Butler Ready-made Steel Buildings 
have served in a score of industries. Before you build any 
structure, particularly any rated essential in the prosecution 
of the war, figure with Butler engineers. There are three 
helpful Butler Steel Building books. 

For prompt handling, address aft inquiries tot 

1240 Eastern Avenue* Kansas City* Missouri, or 
940 Sixth Avenue, S- E», Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Other sates offices: Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Shrevc- 
port and Houston. Al&o representatives in other principal cities. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

FACTORIES 

KANSAS C IT Y, MO GALESBURG, ILL* . .. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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INDEXING IS 
IMPORTANT, TOO 

Don't let small leaks reduce 100% 
War Production Efficiency 

If you or your employed spend precious time 
thumbing through boolts, papers, cords, eiC, 
in search of ihe one you need . . - 
fhon index your records with 

mak-ur-own 
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INDEX TABS 

and turn diredly to every Icey 
reference. 

These handy celluloid tobs 
save many minutes, many 
hmt?s each day For everyone 
who works with or consul)* 
record books, cord files, 
folders, eic 

Insist on genuine MAK-UR- 
OWN tobs wiih the beaded, 
pick-up edge, Removable 
labels. Colors end sires for 
every need. 



Eaiy to u*e 




YOU WA NT * 
v. HEN YOU WANT IT 
Id pro cure . ♦ . jus! coll your itotioAcr, 

If ho cannot supply yov, writ* to ... 

THE VICTOR SAFE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

NORTH TONAWAND A, NEW YORK 




These Books 
Will Help Solve Your 

PLANT LOCATION 
PROBLEM 



Obtain your copy of either or 
both oi th«* lacl-fallvd, illtfft- 
tmltd book* about tndu*tnal 
oppoftuaitiM in th# St LouJ* 
area by wnttjaa to 

j. O. CARLISLE 
Dinmim, Industrial D*r»Jopm«rv» 
1710 Mwwii P*WfU Buildkny 
Si u u j Ho. 



Bay U.S. &r Irnj* Bonds end Slanpi 




What's Happening to Salesmen? 



(Continued from pa fir 
Another activity is the purchase of sec- 
ondary material resulting from primary 
materials of their manufacture in order 
to make certain that this secondary ma- 
terial is rapidly returned to the stream 
of war supply. 

Periodically, International men arc 
calling 1 on all customers to be sure that 
the most needed war requirements are 
served first; also to suggest substitutes 
wherever possible. 

Westinghouse salesmen are out ad- 
vising customers how to obtain war 
sub-contracts, and so keep them alive 
as customers for the future. They have 
| helped about 500 concerns to get part 
of their plants on war work, says Tom- 
linson Fort, assistant central station 



sales manager. 




Representatives of the Celotex Cor- 
poration have always done considera- 
ble service work; now they are almost 
100 per cent service nun Currently, 
they are working on the substitution of 
Celotex for rubber and cork. 

"So far, our entire sales organization 
is intact," says H. C. Anderson, general 
sales manager for the Globe-YVernirke 
Company. "Our men have been instruct- 
ed to concentrate their efforts on help- 
ing defense plants and governmental 
units to organize their offices and fac- 
tories on the most efficient basis." 

These cases are proof that industry's 
war job is by no means confined to the 
I part played by men in overalls. Nor is 
all the planning and organizing done in 
Washington. The parts for a bomber 



may be made in dozens of plants, and 
these plants in turn must obtain their 
materials from other dozens of sources. 
That means a lot of correlating, of 
bringing together, of expediting- In 
fact, the war has given us another vo- 
cation, that of "expediter/" in partial 
compensation for the devastation it has 
wrought in the profession of selling. An 
expediter is one who expedites or tries 
to hurry up the delivery of materials 
and parts toward the final assembly into 
sinews of war. He goes around breaking 
bottlenecks in purchasing, hauling and 
shipping. 

Opening bottlenecks 

LARGE numbers of salesmen have been 
transferred to this sort of work. Some- 
times they combine it with routine calls 
on their regular trade, not to obtain 
orders but to explain why unfilled orders 
are still on the hook and to keep alive 
the old bond of good will between com- 
pany and customer. 

The Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, which makes steam generating 
and fuel burning equipment, assigned a 
number of its salesmen to take over the 
duties of those younger maintenance 
and repair men in their districts who 
have gone into the aimed forces. In 
this case the salesmen are unusually 
versatile, since knowing how to repair 
the company's equipment was a part of 
their original training. 

Vendors working largely on war or- 
ders are everywhere trying to hold their 




When peace comes, order blanks now laid away will come out 
again. The job is to hold a sales force together until then 
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sales families together as far as pos- 
sible. This often takes the form of find- 
ing something entirely different for 
them to do, usually in the production 
end. In the Norge Division of Borg- War- 
ner Corporation, for instance, a West 
Coast salesman has been relocated in 
the purchasing department, in charge 
of priorities. Nine other salesmen are 
expediters "following critical materials 
needed for our war production. * Several 
sales executives are handling negotia- 
tions for new contracts. 

Philco Radio and Television Corpora- 
tion has released only six men, or about 
eight per cent of its sales force. One 
man became a distributor, another ob- 
tained a job as sales manager for a 
large distributor, a third is working on 
war orders in the company's Mid-Wosi 
office, and a fourth was placed by the 
company with a government agency in 
Washington. The sales manager hopes 
to find jobs for the other two shortly. 

Maintaining a sales staff 

THIS assumption of responsibility for 
doing everything in reason to see that 
their war-casualty salesmen find other 
work suitable to their talents is an in- 
spiring episode of the times. Chances 
are that after the war there will again 
be plenty of sales resistance to over- 
come, and it will call for men who have 
proved themselves in the past. The prob- 
lem now is to retain some sort of tie 
between the company and its salesmen 
and its customers. 

Says L. H« Thompson, vice president, 
National Cash Register Company: 

We are trying to keep at least a skele- 
ton force in every territory to render 
service to our customers and maintain 
those contacts thai will enable us to get 
going again as soon as possible after this 
emergency is over. We are anxious to 
keep in contact with the men who are 
leaving the sales organization, with the 
hope that they will want to return to 
their former or similar positions when 
the time comes to rebuild our field force. 

Through the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany's placement program, a great 
majority of salesmen dropped by the 
company have been located in new posi- 
tions, for the most part outside the 
Goodrich organization. In one large 
eastern city t says J. A. Hoban, mer- 
chandise manager, tire division, the 
staff was reduced by 51 persons, and 
within a week every one of them had 
gone to new jobs. It proved more diffi- 
cult to place men in the $250 to $500 
a month bracket than those who had 
been earning less. But even in this 
higher income group the record has been 
good, Mr. Hoban says, 150 of them hav- 
ing gone into government work in 
capacities that utilize their special quali- 
fications, 

B. F. Goodrich and the Norge Division 
of Borg-Warner Corporation are among 
those manufacturers that have initiated 
merchandise diversification programs to 
help their dealers stay in business while 
there are no refrigerators or tires to sell. 
Goodrich is helping its dealers to obtain 
stocks of quick -selling merchandise 
such as implements for Victory gardens, 
sports items, dishes, furniture, paint 
and picnic equipment. 




Those men still working their terri- 
tories are carrying on tinder changed 
conditions from six months ago. In 
many cases the basis of compensation 
had to be changed. Ha rr is -Sey bold-Pot- 
ter Company, Cleveland manufacturers 
of offset lithographing presses and oth- 
vr equipment used by the graphic arts 
industry, had already placed all t heir- 
salesmen on straight salary back in 
July, 1941. The Homasote Company of 
Trenton, N. J., makes an insulated fiber 
building material which is now going 
almost entirely into government hous- 
ing. Last summer its 30 salesmen were 
switched to missionary work with deal- 
ers. 

After Pearl Harbor they were all 
brought to the factory, given an inten- 
sive training course and assigned to 



research into the uses and application 
of Homasote. 

Each man's monthly commissions for 
the first five months of 1941 were aver- 
aged and the resulting figure became his 
salary. The straight salary basis is the 
most practical form of compensation m 
these times. 

Changes in traveling routine 

WITH automobile and tire and gaso- 
line limitations becoming more threat- 
ening each month, another big question 
is how "traveling salesmen" shall trav- 
el. As every sales manager knows, the 
automobile has rendered a high service 
to distribution. It keeps down selling 
costs by enabling salesmen to cover 
several towns a day, to make calls on 
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60 HOUSES PER DAY U N&uH i 

— but speed is only part of the story 



Today, in Portsmouth, Virginia- — 
Barrett 8c Hilp is fulfilling a contract 
which calls for the building of 5,000 
complete houses in five* months. 

Such speed — needed to house thou- 
sands of new workers in the ship- 
building yards— is made possible by 
Homasote Precision-Built Construc- 
tion. This revolutionary prefabrication 
technique was pioneered by the Horn* 
asote Company in 1935 and is backed 
by the experience gained from millions 
of dollars of pre-war building. 




But more significant than speed — 
Homasote Precision-Built Homes 
mean low costs that open up vast new 
markets for the housing industry, 
Homasote Homes are machine-per- 
fect, comfortable, doubly insulated — 
demountable, if desired. They are not 
stock houses; Homasote Homes may 
be of any size and any design to fit any 
housing problem. 

When the present emergency is over, 
fabricating plants throughout the 
country will turn from war work to 
supplying Homasote Homes for em- 
ployee housing, slum clearance, large- 
scale realty developments and many 
similar projects. Write for complete 
information. 

HOMASOTE COMPANY, TRENTON. N. J. 

BANKERS... Form an "Own-Your- 
Own-Home Club 1 * for accumulating 
the down payment — to assure you of 
ample mortgage business after the 
war. Write us for complete details. 



HOMASOTE 
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isolated customers, and to carry sam- 
ples without brnefit of hired vehicles. 

Most of these 32 sales executives said 
their men are drastically reducing au- 
tomobile mileage- by using trains, buses, 
airlines, trolley cars and even by walk- 
ing. 

Many companies like Sherwin- Wil- 
liams will have their men cover larger 
tt-rntories and see their dealers less 
frequently. 

The B. Goodrich Company has 
set a good example of rubber conserva- 
tion by rerouting its remaining sales- 
men and eliminating all personal calls 
Unit can be handled by telephone. These 
measures, coupled with a shrinkage in 
sales personnel, reduced Goodrich sell- 
ing mileage by half. 

The sales executive has sweated 
blood trying to select, weed out and 
train men who could sell his product 
in a competitive market. If he sells 
through dealers, he recognizes another 
strong bond there. He is determined to 
maintain at least a nucleus of this or- 
ganization for the day of reconstruc- 
tion. He realizes that then will come a 



still more critical period than the war 
is witnessing and he wants to be in 
some degree prepared for it. That is 
sales preparedness. 

Every sales manager has had his mo- 
ments of triumph and of defeat. He can 
look back on those memorable argu- 
ments with the credit manager that he 
has lost, on star salesmen whom he 
developed and then lost to competitors, 
and many other slings and arrows of 
fortune. But he probably never endured 
as big a row of hair-graying ordeals in 
one year as in 1942. Because nothing 
ran be worse to a good sales manager 
than having to call in a salesman and 
say; 

"Bill, you've done a swell job out 
there on your territory. You've been 
with us a good while and T like you. 
But doggone it. Bill, I have to let you 
go. It s Hitler, you know.'* 

But it's a comfort to know that a 
sput is being found for Bill. His card 
is still in his old sales manager's file 
anil when the peace conference starts 
to brew Bill can start dusting off Jus 
grips 



But Is It News? 



I 6 T H <0kjf~ K STREET 



SINCE there is nothing sensational 
about a business man doing a good, 
conscientious job, these stories did not 
make the headlines. We print them 
for the record : 

Sperry Gyroscope Company estimated 
a number of contracts for the Navy 
—many items were new to the com- 
pany — they had little idea how much 
! work was involved and so they could not 
| determine in advance what the cost, 
profits and royalties factors would be. 
Sperry Gyroscope discovered that, by 
voluntarily reducing profits and royal- 
, ties to rock bottom, they can cut the 
Navy's expected bill by $100,000,000. 
They have done this. 

Western Cartridge Company voluntari- 
ly offered on May 2 to refund $1,500,000 
j in profit on an Army contract. Explain- 
ing the refund, company executives said 
that bids on the items were made on 
the basis of engineering estimates. Re- 
ductions were made possible by their 
experience in cutting production costs 

Permutit Company of New York City, 
I manufacturers of water softeners, vol- 
untarily withdrew an advance In price 
I effective October 15, and returned to 
October 1 prices, which were lower. 

J. H. Kindelberger, president of North 
American Aviation, Inc., reports a 
voluntary reduction in training- plane 
| prices which means a saving of $60,000.- 
000 to the Government. Saving was made 
possible by increased manufacturing 
efficiency. 

Hickey-Freemon are giving up their 
profit on all uniforms they make — these 



savings are passed along to the men in 
service by most of the local dealers. 

The Wayne Pump Company has passed 
this resolution: "Any net profits, after 
taxes, for the fiscal year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1042. in excess of the annual 
average of net profits, after taxes, for 
the five year period ending November 
30, 1941. are to be paid over to the 
United States government as a refund 
on account of sums paid by it for muni- 
tions and other war work done by this 
company in such manner as may be 
satisfactory to the United States gov- 
ernment." 

United States Steel is installing at 
three subsidiary plants new electrolytic 
tinplating facilities costing $10,000,000 
This move will save 6,750.000 pounds of 
pig tin a year These new installations 
will be in addition to a $5,500,000 instal- 
lation earlier in the year. Both programs 
are being paid for out of the company's 
own funds. 

Back in 1928, General Electric began 
negotiations with Germany to get 
American rights for the manufacture of 
carboloy. The initial expenses ran about 
$1,000 a day, and at one time the com- 
pany had a deficit in this branch of their 
business of more than $1,000,000, 
Carboloy is a vital material In tools. 
Lack of carboloy is a source of weak- 
ness in England, it would have been in 
America without the long range view 
and risk taken by General Electric, This 
year General Electric will produce more 
than 9,000,000 pounds of carboloy, 

April 23 Price Administrator Hender- 
son authorized Harshaw Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, to sell to the Treasury Pro- 
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curement Division approximately 45 
tons of dynamite glycerine at a price 
reflecting only cost, but nevertheless 
exceeding the maximum prices set by 
O J\A. Revised Price Schedule 38. Trans- 
portation difficulties made it impossible 
to deliver the crude product until recent- 
ly. Harshaw converted the crude glycer- 
ine into refined glycerine of dynamite 
grade essential to the war effort and 
transferred the full amount to the 
Treasury Procurement Division without 
profit. 

W. Warren Thread Works, Inc., an- 
nounces that it has returned a check of 
$1,040,25 to the Government because the 
firm believes it represented a greater 
profit than should be made on govern- 
ment contracts. Justin J. Bayer* treas- 
urer and production manager, said that 
the company is "in business to make 
money, like any one else, but we refused 
to make a profit greater than is abso- 
lutely necessary on government con- 
tracts/' 

John L Swisher, ( i^ a i manufacturer in 
Florida, offered his surplus manufactur- 
ing facilities to any manufacturer of war 
products without one cent of profit, 

The Eastman Kodak Company volun- 
tarily pledged in 1940 to refund to the 
Government any profit in excess of ten 
per cent of cost on negotiated contracts 
taken as a whole, entered into with the 
Government for special military prod- 
ucts of types not previously made by 
Kodak. Any profit retained would, of 
course, be subject to the income and ex- 
cess profits taxes and no compensatory 
arrangement was provided in ease the 
company earned less than ten per cent 
of cost, 

James S. Adams, president of Stand* 
ard Brands, at a board meeting in March 
voluntarily sought a reduction of one- 
fourth in his salary because of economies 
he had to insist upon and he thought he 
should set the example. He showed that 
he is human though in his remark to the 
Board of Directors "When higher earn- 
ings are returned, I expect my salary to 
be restored." 



The Story of a Paint 
Maker 

HALE and hearty at ripe age of 188 is 
paint producing firm of Devoe & Ray* 
no Ids, New York. Company's growth 
and accomplishments are memorialized 
in a 60-page anniversary publication, 
"The Colorful Years 1754-1942." 

Business was founded in 1754 by Wil- 
liam Post, a painter and glazier. Com- 
pany claims distinction of being oldest 
paint manufacturing enterprise in the 
United States, prides itself that it is one 
of 14 manufacturing companies in the 
entire country of equal longevity. 

During its long career, the business 
operated under various names, owing to 
partnership and other changes, but 
continuity was never interrupted. 
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SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS 



FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCHES 



MO«SE CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA N. T. DIVISION SO RG-WA RN E R 



Let's Get It Done! 

is a highlighted entertaining 
story of what happened in Chi- 
cago at the 30th Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. A few reprints 
of this 16-page supplement are 
on hand and will be furnished in 
small quantities on request. No 



charge. 
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WHO -ME? 



Not rijrhr now, sonny. But you 
Hist wait! This whole great country 
is jjomg to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired % little algebra, and a best 
*:irl T and l(X)-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle, 

"Whotll it need ME for then?" 

l or lots oi things- I" or fobs a great 
deal different and better than today's. 
You like airplanes, don't your 

"Airplones? You bat!" 

W ell, we'll need you to fly them 
Better planes than any we have now, 
living limner and faster. They'll In 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you rake to the air. 
\\ e're determined on that, and we re 
doing everything in our power Co 
nuke sure of it. W hat else do you 
like to do ; 

"Well, we're building clubhouse..." 

Building! Just the thing! We're 
going to want your help wirh a lor of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Tilings like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. 1 toll you, 
you're going ro be busy! 



Bu^but I like to PLAY!' 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with' Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics — things that aren't even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll rind there's no play 
in all the world rhat's as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future- 
Yes, sonny, we're all going to need 
you. And we" re all of us — fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
w omen of American industry— work- 
ing and righting right now to make 
sure that this w orld of the future will 
be a better w or Id. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play, (ieneml Electric Company , 
Schenectady^ N. J\ 

* * ★ 

The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction ts so htgh and the degree of secrecy 
r of nired is so great that we cannot tell 
you about it now, W hen it can be told we 
believe that the story of industry's develop- 
ments during the war years will make one 
of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of industrial progress. 
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New Life 

for 

Old Cars 






fAREFUL maintenance, especially when 
conducted with an eye to preventing needlessly 
premature wear, is the best way to extend the life of 
cars and get maximum use from fairly recent models. • 
However, the serviceableness of General Motors dealers is 
not limited to this in keeping countless cars at work on nec- 
essary tasks. • As a dealer in used cars, he has acquired expert- 
ness in reconditioning that can give a new lease on life to many 
a long-driven car. • His experienced mechanics are well prepared 
by factory- backed training* • He is equipped for major service 
operations. His reconditioning, therefore, can create new life in 
old cars and thus goes far toward filling vital transportation 
needs. • If you are concerned over a well-worn car that fills a 
necessary purpose, talk to your local GM dealer about the 
possibilities of restoring it to fresh usefulness. 



The Automobile User's Guide answers your qua! inns 
about taking care of your car in wartime. Fur a free 
copy see any General Motors dealer today or write Cus- 
tomer Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit* 
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Casualty -1,000 miles from the enemy 



A LMOST as fatal as a bullet or « 
x \ shell is the breakdown in the 
spirit of a sailor or a soldier. 

Our men have the finest spirit in 
the world But it must be main- 
tained in the American way. 

They must not be made to feel 
that they are mere automatons, 
fighting machines, as the armed 
forces of the dictators have been 
made to feel. 

Life in our navy and army is 
hard. Discipline is tough. It must be. 
But there also must be moments 



when the snilor or soldier is treated 
as Mr. Somebody-or -other. 

That's where the USO comes in. 
For the USO is the banding together 
of six great agencies to serve one 
great purpose— to see that our boys 
in the camps and naval stations 
have a place to go, to turn to, a 
"home away from home" 

The duties of the USO have more 
than doubled during the year. It 
must serve millions more men. Its 
field of operations has been enlarged 
to include many parts of the world 



To carry on its important work, 
the USO must raise $32,000,000. It 
needs your contribution. No matter 
how small you make that contribu- 
tion, the USO needs it And it needs 
it now. 

You are beset by requests for 
help on all sides. By all means, try 
to meet those requests. But among 
them, don't neglect the USO. 

Send your contribution to your 
local USO committee, or to USO, 
National Headquarters, Empire 
State Building, New York. 



Give to the 




enrefui there 2 your house is more ruluuhle uote 

r fi>*w y 3 through conflagre- 
*S ftfff /O/ / tionSf wors and 



Have yon stopped to consider the effect 
of wartime economy on the value of 
yonr home? No matter where it is 
located nor u 'hat its age is, the chances 
are that it is n orth appreciably more 
than a year avo. 



" But," you may say, '"I am not think- 
ing of selling— so whit? H " The "so 
what" is simply this. The hrc insur- 
ance you arc now carrying on your 
home is probably no longer adequate 
. , . and shouhl he increased to cover 
present-day replacement costs. 

» O • 

For full inforrrucion on this important 
subject, consult a reliable local agent 



or broker such as those representing 
the Aetna Fire Group. These agents 
can give you expert advice on bring- 
ing your insurance up-to-date . . . you 
can depend on their prompt assistance 
in event o floss, 



Bear in mind, too, that insurance tilth a 
capital stock company such as those com- 
prising the At ttui l ire GfOMp is backed ty 
both ♦•/ jh ii\ I- in t . / -pitx 1 1 ath I su t pi a v . Yn n 
are never liable for assessment. 



Don't Guess About Insurance 
— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 



financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 

WARS 

1 846 
Mexican 
War 

1861 

Civil 

War 

1 3?3 
Spanish- 
American 

War 

1917 
World 
War I 

1941 
World 
War 2 



CONFLAGRATIONS 


DEPRESSIONS 


1835— New York Cfty 


1819 


U45 — New York City 
1 851 — San Francisco 


1037 


1 866— Portland, Me, 


1843 


1871 —Chicago 
1 872— Boston 


1857 


1 877 - St. John, N.B. 


1873 


1889— Seattle; Spokane 
1901 — Jacksonville, Fla. 


1893 


1904 — Baltimore 


1907 


1906 — San Francisco 


1921 


1908 — Chelsea 


1 91 4 — Satem 


1929 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Aetna Inuircnte Co. * The Warfd Fire K Marine Inwanre Co. ■ The Century Indemnity Co, * Piadmant Fire Insurance Co. ■ Standard Insurance (a. of N Y ■ Standard Surety ft Cawalty Co. of N Y 




HELPING THE NAVY LAUNCH VICTORY! 



Warships must <;o l>\ rail 
he I ore iIh.a go to sea. 

Keeping vital matci ials rolling so 
the na\ \ < ."it j ■ maintain 1 1 ^ let oid 
shipbuilding pat e purl ui the 
railroads* wartime job. Ami that 
pari will grow. As new shipvards 
rise ami old ones expand. lUOTC 
jnd itinic railroad facilities 
.mi I equipineni will be eu^a^ed. 

Thai goes for passenger equip- 
ment, too. Transportation is 
needed for skilled workers and 



executives engaged in//// w ai | no- 
dueiion: also for the movement 
of naval and militaiA personnel. 

To the ext&m wartime demands 

permit. lYnns\ \% aina Radioad 
w ill do its utmost to provide last, 
dependable transpoi lation lor 
civilians. But should \ou occa- 
sional he inconvenienced, just 
remember thai the fighting ton es 
have first cull on all the railroads 
have to offer- Winning the war 
is everybody's job today. 




Comfort for IJ»*y Builders! Pcttttfrivanix linl- 
nmiI nffi r* j i oiiiplrlr r.MiKC »♦! m*nfcrn f'ullmjii 

accommodation* 
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